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The day was hot, although it was mid 
October, and the Directress of the local 
Auxiliary of the American Red Cross was 
justifiably warm and weary. There had been 
a good attendence and three tightly packed 
wooden boxes bore evidence of a good 
morning's work; but now only two young 
girls in red-bordered veils remained to help 
her finish up — ^Mildred Thornton, her absent 
son's pretty fianc6e, and Ruth Waring. 
But Ruth Waring was a host in her- 
self always. 

Just as the last nail was driven into the 
lid of the last box, Mildred pointed tragi- 
cally to three sweaters, rather more olive 
than drab, which still lay upon the floor. 
The Directress groaned. 

" They'll just have to wait for the next 
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consignment," she declared, straightening 
her tired back at last. Then she picked 
up one of the knitted things and turned it 
over thoughtfully. 

" These are rather too green for the 
Army/' she remarked. "Better for Ma- 
rines. ... I'd like mightily to take them in 
to some boys I saw at the Naval Hospital 
yesterday — ^woimded boys of the Fifth and 
Sixth Regiments. ... I see this one has 
your card on it, Ruth. Are you willing I 
should give it to one of these ' Devil-Dogs ' ? " 

Ruth Waring, on her knees beside one of 
the crates, across the top of which she had 
been busily painting large black letters, 
looked up in genuine dismay. 

" Oh, can't we get it in, Mrs. Copeland? " 
she begged. " I — ^wanted so very much to 
have it go 1 " 

" It will go much more promptly this way 
than through the ordinary channels," the 
Directress assured her," and you'll have the 
satisfaction of knowing exactly where. You 
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can take your choice," she added with a little 
rueful smile; " there^s a boy with a leg gone 
above the knee; another has lost his right 
arm; and a third — the one that appealed to 
me most of aJl-not only has a badly injured 
leg, but is blind. . . . They are all oflSicers — 
the last a captain. Wouldn't you like to give 
your sweater to him? He's so plucky — and 
so good-looking — and such a gentleman; 
altogether a most winning personality." 

" Probably, then, he's already overloaded 
with knitted things," Ruth objected. " Are 
the other two less ' winning ' ? — and more 
deserving? " 

" Both the other boys have families keenly 
interested in their welfare; while my blind 
captain doesn't seem to have anyone to look 
out for him at all. Go in with me to-morrow 
to the Hospital and meet him, and you'll 
want to give him everything you've got." 

Ruth smiled, though her eyes were grave. 

" I can't — to-morrow; but I'd like him to 
have it. Only " — she hesitated and colored — 
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" only — ^when you give it to him — ^please 
make sure that he knows where — who — it 
came from." 

Mrs. Copeland looked sharply at the girl 
beside her. Ruth — ^beautiful Ruth — ^model 
of eflSieiency and unselfishness — ^indifferent 
to men, careless of their admiration, was yet 
always so eager to have her name conspic- 
uously attached to every article she sent into 
service! The older woman was puzzled. 

" Of course I'll tell him, if you wish it," 
she agreed; " but IVe wondered, Ruth, why 
you're so particular about having your ad- 
dress on all these things. Do you like so very 
much to hear from the boys who get them? " 

" Not especially; and very few of them 
write," the girl replied evasively, while her 
cheeks glowed with a deeper flush. Then 
impulsively she raised her clear brown eyes 
to her Chiefs. 

" IVe been trying to find some one — ^hop- 
ing to reach him this way, through the Red 
Cross. ... If I may tell you why, perhaps 
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ii;! your visits to the hospital you might help 
me find him." 

" Of course you may tell me, dear child ; 
but if he's in the Army my opportunities of 
coming across him are slight. My boys are 
mostly sailors or marines, you know." 

" I don't know what he's in, or even if he's 
alive," Ruth answered slowly. " I'm cmly 
sure that if he's living he's fightings 
somewhere." 

Mrs. Copeland read in the girl's eyes her 
intense longing to unburden her heart of its 
hopes and fears — suppressed for so many 
anxious months. 

" Why not tell me now? " she urged, with 
that ready understanding and interest that 
endeared her so to all her young friends; 
and Ruth, her reserve melting imder the 
assurance of a sympathetic confidant, drew 
hieroglyphics on the box lid, and told 
her story. 

"I met him while I was at boarding 
school — in the South. He was a senior in 
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the Law School of the University of Vir- 
ginia. At that time, as Mildred knows, I 
was possessed with the idea that I could 
paint, and I had dreams of a career, so — 
though I knew he was fine and clean and 
splendid, and meant more to me than anyone 
in the world— as he didn't see in me a great 
potential artist, and didn't approve of 
careers for women, I simply made myself 
refuse him very positively when he asked 
me to marry him after I graduated. . . • 
Later I wouldn't let him come on to see me, 
or even answer his letters — ^because he always 
was so upsettim? to my plans. . . . Well, 
after .wll hrnaturX stopped writu«. 
. . . I . didn't care much at first — for I was 
absorbed in my work ; but it wasn't long be- 
fore I realized that I really couldn't paint, 
and that he had been right in not approving 
of a career — for this woman, anyway. . . . 
Soon after that my father died — ^my mother, 
as you know, I had lost when I was a child — 
and I went to live with Aunt Lucy, in New 
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York, the only relative I had left. ... I 
was awfully lonely at first, and I soon began 
to realize how utterly foolish I had been — 
about Gordon. I wrote to him — once — ^but 
the letter came back with ' not at ' stamped 
across the address. IVe never heard of him 
since. ... Of course IVe met many men 
since then — some of whom I have liked right 
well; but not one could stand the comparison 
I always drew willi Gordon. He was the 
finest, cleanest man I ever knew. . . . 
Here's his picture. Look at it, and perhaps 
you'll imderstand." 

As Mrs. Copeland opened the tiny locket 
Ruth had offered her, she uttered a little ex- 
clamatory sound, checked before it became 
a word ; but when she returned the picture to 
its owner there was a sparkle in her eyes that 
denoted some especially aroused interest. 

" A remarkably fine face," was her com- 
ment. " I can't understand how you ever 
could have let such a friend go out of your 
life just for a foolish whim! Of course he'd 
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be in the Service — ^no man with those eyes — 
and that chin — could keep out of it long." 

" If he's living, he's fighting," Ruth re- 
peated, with conviction. " No half-way ser- 
vice for Gordon, ever! The War had 
already begun in Europe before we — ^sepa- 
rated; and oh, the hours he spent ttying to 
help me understand the great meaning of it 
all — as he tried to help me understand all 
that was worth while in our lives. . . . Since 
I have — ^not had him to turn to, I have 
realized how much his friendship meant to 
me ; but then I actually did think ' Cubism ' 
meant more. Cubism! — ^more than the love 
of the finest man God ever made! Think of 
it! Think of iW 

With an eloquent gesture, she rose from 
her seat on the box and slowly gathered up 
her can of paint and brushes. For a moment 
neither of her friends spoke; then Mrs. Cope- 
land, with a queer little catch in her 
voice, said: 

" Thank you, dear, for your confidence. 
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And let me urge you, if Providence ever 
brings you and that young man together 
again, no matter imder what drcimistanees, 
not to let him pass so easily from your life 
a second time," 

" I don't deserve a second chance," Ruth 
whispered, " but I have— prayed for it for 
oh,solongI" 

A couple of days later Ruth was curled up 
in a hammock on the Thornton's front porch, 
when Mrs. Copeland's big motor glided up 
to the gate. 

" One doesn't often find you loafing in the 
middle of the afternoon," the visitor declared 
as Ruth rose to greet her. '' Not sick, I hope, 
for I espedaUy want your help in something 
I've got myself into for to-morrow — ^yours 
and Mildred's. Is she home? " 

'' She has gone calling with her mother ; 
but as I seem to have taken cold in my vocal 
apparatus, I thought I'd better not do too 
much talking to-day," Ruth explained in 
tones that were certainly not in her natiu'ally 
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attractive voice. " But I'm ready for any- 
thing except making a speech/' she smiled. 
" What is it, this time? " 

" Well, IVe invited those three woimded 
Marines to spend the week-end at my house 1" 
Mrs. Copeland confessed, with the half- 
defiant, half -guilty air of a child caught doing 
something it knows won't meet with approval. 
" I suppose it was rash, especially as Mr. 
Copeland won't be here this Simday; but 
they are such splendid, plucky boys, and they 
seemed so lonely at the Hospital, that I just 
found myself gathering them under my wing 
without considering the responsibility — and 
now I'm losing my nerve I Of course, my 
two boys will be there to help the men dress, 
and all that sort of thing; but Ruth, I must 
have you girls to help me entertain them — 
keep them diverted and amused, you know, 
while I look out for their creature comforts. 
I don't think you'll find them difficult — ^they 
all appear to be extremely nice boys ; but of 
course they're really perfect strangers — " 
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But here Ruth protested vigorously. 

" I can't regard any man as a stranger 
who has risked his life for me," she declared; 
" and I always feel that every boy wearing 
our uniform has done just that, since I am 
surely a part — ^if only an atom — of the 
America he enlisted to fight fori So I shan't 
feel a bit formal with those Marines," she 
promised, " and I shall be very glad to do 
anything I can to help you give them a good 
time. Goodness knows, there's little enough 
we can do to express even a part of the 
gratitude we feel! We'll be on hand to- 
morrow afternoon without faU." 

" Well, that takes a load from my mind," 
said Mrs. Copeland gratefully. " Come 
early, for I am to send for them about two 
o'clock. And now good-by, for I must be oflP 
to arrange for my convalescents." 

Although it was barely three o'clock when 
Mildred Thornton and Ruth arrived at the 
Copeland place, they saw at once that they 
were too late to help their hostess welcome 
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her marine-guests. Three figures in * forest 
green ' were abeady established in the shade 
of a cluster of giant maple-trees — for the 
afternoon sun was warm even in late October 
— while the two Copeland boys, and the three 
Copeland dogs, sprawled on the grass at 
their feet. Against a background of brilliant 
autumn coloring the Stars and Stripes flut- 
tered merrily at the top of a tall white pole — 
eloquent keynote to the whole scene. 

Mrs. Copeland came to meet them. 

"Thank Heaven, you've come!" she 
greeted them; " IVe done my best for the 
lads this hour and more; but when I look 
from their dear boyish faces to their poor 
wrecked bodies, I want to cry so much that 
I just can't do the cheering business which 
is what I brought them here to get! Let 
Park take your suitcases, and you come right 
over and meet my Marines I " 

The one-armed and one-legged soldiers-of - 
the-sea came first — ^two very young lieuten- 
ants whose boyish faces were still pale and 
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wan from recent suffering, but both of whom 
met the girls with cheery smiles and keen in- 
terest. Mildred at once became involved in a 
rapid fire of badinage with these two yoimg- 
sters, so only Ruth moved on with their 
hostess to speak to the third guest, who sat a 
little apart from the rest. This was the blind 
captain, Mrs. Copeland's favorite, and Ruth 
felt an especial interest as she paused beside 
his chair. 

"' Captain," Mrs. Copeland said briskly, 
" this is the yoimg lady who sent you the 
sweater. I predict you are going to be 
great friends! " 

The young officer half rose, and held out 
his hand. 

" Mrs. Copeland hasn't told us each other's 
names," he said with a smile, '' but I think 
she has referred to you as ' Miss Ware ' — 
and I 9sn Captain Winfield. And I thank 
you very much indeed for the bully sweater." 

Ruth took the extended hand, but she 
could not speak. Very pale, she stood staring 
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at the man before her, breathing hard. 
Her prayer was answered; she had found 
him, but how, oh, howl His face was free 
from any scar, and his eyes were wide open, 
clear and fine as when she saw them 
last; but they were so pitiably, immis- 
takably sightless! 

She turned a shocked, white face over 
her shoulder, and Mrs. Copeland's eyes 
challenged hers. Ruth shook her head, cov- 
ered her face with her hands and turned 
unsteadily away. Mrs. Copeland slipped 
into the chair beside the Captain's, and clev- 
erly covered the girFs flight — ^her heart full 
of sympathy for her distress, and tardy re- 
gret that she had not prepared her somewhat 
for the meeting. 

Ruth herself, having fled to the garden to 
be alone with the shocking knowledge that 
had come to her, was suffering more acutely 
than ever before in her twenty-three years 
of life. She had always felt sm*e that Gordon 
Winfield must be in active service, and 
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naturally she had pictured finding him in 
a hospital, wounded, even disfigured or 
maimed ; and always she had faced such pos- 
sibilities without flinching. But that he 
should be blind seemed the one impossible 
situation! For many minutes she walked up 
and down, sheltered behind a hedge of shrub- 
bery, combating the varied emotions that 
seemed to deprive her of all power to think 
sanely. All she could realize was Gordon's 
eyes looking right into her's and not seeing 
her ; and Mrs. Copeland's condemning look 
when she had turned away from him. 

At last she crept back to the group under 
the maple trees, and slipped quietly into a 
seat near Mrs. Copeland. That matron 
looked at her searchingly, and rose from 
her chair. 

^' I am going to order some lemonade, so 
you can take my place," she annoimced; and 
then Ruth found herself alone, facing those 
eyes that could not see the pain they wrought 
in her's. 
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The Captain listened intently until he 
was sure their hostess had withdrawn; then 
he turned a troubled face to Ruth: 

" Miss Ware," he said, in a low, anxious 
tone, " you seemed upset when you first saw 
me — ^you even ran away, I think. Have they 
lied to me about my appearance? Is there 
really some disfigurement that is — ^unpleas- 
ant to look at? " 

No — oh, no ! " she assured him earnestly. 

It was just realizing — ^how awful it must 
be — ^to be blind.'' 

The Captain drew a deep breath, the 
troubled look on his face giving place to one 
of gravity, as for a moment he sat silent, 
fingering the cane that lay across his knees. 

" It is awful," he said at la^t, so quietly 
that she could barely catch the words. " It 
makes one feel so dreadfully — alone." 

How Ruth longed for courage to cry out 
her identity — to take his hands in her's and 
declare her right to share his trial and com- 
fort himl But something held her back; she 
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was simply not big enough to meet the test. 
She was cravenly thankful now for the 
hoarseness which evidently had prevented 
Gordon's recognizing her voice, that would 
give her a little respite still. With tears 
choking her, she impulsively laid her hand 
over his : 

" I am so very, very sorry," she murmured 
brokenly. "I wish — so much — ^that I 
could help." 

Winfield straightened up suddenly, throw- 
ing back his shoulders : 

"Your sympathy is sweet," he said, 
briskly, " but it won't do 1 If we let ourselves 
dwell on all we are not, most of us would 
go right under. It is rather for us — er — 
casualties " — ^he smiled — " to fix oiu* minds 
on what we can be — ^what we mean to make 
of what is left of us. Don't you see? Appre- 
ciation helps, pity weakens— and anyway, 
we don't want pityl There was something 
we had to do-a big thing, worth everything 
to us. We accomplished it, but some of us 
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had to pay, of course. My sight happened 
to be part of the price — ^and Benners' leg, 
and Reed's arm. Your part is to help us re- 
member that it was worth itt Sometimes we 

wonder why " He left the sentence 

unfinished, and for a moment Ruth was 
silent, feeling too deeply for words. Then: 
'' I have been thinking of a little poem I 
came across not long ago," she said; '' some 
verses whidi seem just to express your 
thought. It was called * Why? ' " — and she 
recited very gently, the lines that had lin- 
gered in her memory: 
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Why will man cheerf uUy give 

To help those he never has seen? 
Why, that others may live, 

Will he die with a smile serene? 
'Tis that wonderful, uplifting power 

That raises mankind above 
The beasts of the field or the flower- 

The Christ-given Spirit of Lovel 
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Why, for a Cause — for a dream 

Of Liberty, say, for his kind — 
Will man make the ojBF'ring supreme. 

Knowing full well he may find 
His portion but suffering or death 

In this world? — ^Yet plays he his part. 
For Hope beckons onward, and Faith, 

And the Spirit of God in his heart 1 '' 

Her voice faltered over the last lines. 
Winfield sat tensely silent. 

"I have been wondering,'' she ventured 
after a moment, " if that was the way many 
of you felt when you went into it; if it was 
really because they were led on by love of the 
Right and Humanity— with the conscious- 
ness that they were on God's side — ^that our 
boys have done so splendidly 1 Hate may 
make men fight; but I shouldn't think it 
would help them to endure the trenches — 
those awful rides in the cattle cars — and all 
the other trials which must have been even 
harder to bear than the fighting." 
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" I think many of us feel that, Miss Ware. 
I know to me this War has been a sort of 
Crusade — a final struggle between the 
Powers of Good and Evil," replied the man 
who had given his eyes in the cause; ^' and 
that feeling did make endurance seem worth 
while. Even now — oh well, I don't mean to 
be a quitter; but it takes a good deal of 
Faith and Hope and — and the rest of it, to 
help a man ' carry on ' when he finds himself 
so horribly dependent — ^when he feels he 
must always be a trouble to someone." 

" I can understand how you feel," Ruth 
responded very gently, " but doesn't it occur 
to you that in helping one who has given so 
much, that * someone ' may feel that he — or 
perhaps she — ^is having the chance — ^the 
privilege — of doing just a little bit also, in 
our common cause? " 

" I can't say it ever struck me that way," 
he admitted, " but it's good of you to put 
it so; perhaps it will make it easier to 
accept favors." 
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Just here they were interrupted by Mrs. 
Copeland, who appeared crossing the lawn, 
followed by a maid bearing a tray laden with 
cakes and lemonade; and over the little feast 
which followed the conversation perforce 
became general. 

"Look what's herel" exclaimed one of 
the lieutenants, enthusiastically. " Gee, it's 
been so long since I've tasted anything like 
this I'd almost forgotten there was anything 
better than doughnuts and piel " 

"Well, it's something you can re-leam 
pretty easily," rejoined the other youngster, 
tasting his lemonade with evident enjoyment, 
but eyeing ruefully the plate of frosted cakes 
from whidi his brother officer was helping 
himself with alarming liberality. " But say. 
Miss Thornton — can't you hold Benners oflF 
a bit 'til I get a chance at those cookies? I'm 
rather handicapped, you know." 

This was the boy who had left his right 
arm at Soissons. Mildred came promptly to 
his aid. 
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" Here, give me your glass/' she ordered 
lightly, " and now go to it. Lieutenant 1 " — 
and very promptly Reed obeyed. 

As he reached out his left hand to take 
back the glass he gave her a bright smile 
for thanks. 

" I expect to get my new arm pretty soon 
now," this cheerful young cripple confided, 
" and I am mighty anxious to find out just 
how mudi good it's going to be. I need a 
right hand in my business." 

"What was your business?" Mildred 
asked. " I don't think I've heard." 

" An illustrator," the boy replied; " I used 
to draw pictures for magazines, and things, 
and it was just beginning to pay right weU 
when the War came. ... I wish I could 
exdiange with Benners there — I'd gladly 
give him both legs for his good right hand." 

Although he spoke jocularly, there was a 
wistfulness in the youngster's eyes that be- 
trayed the grim truth back of the wish he 
so lightly expressed. 
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" No thanks, Reedl — ^three legs would be 
worse than one, so you needn't be so lavish," 
laughed Benners; adding seriously, in an 
aside to Mildred, *' but I sure would swap 
with him if I could, for I know it's pretty 
hard for him as it is." 

Ruth, who had been sitting With Winfield 
a little apart from the rest, now moved her 
chair nearer them. 

" Have you never tried leff^handed draw- 
ing. Lieutenant?" she asked interestedly. 
^' I draw some myself, and oUce, when I had 
sprained my right wrist, I amused myself 
practicing with my left hand ; and I was sur- 
prised to find how quickly I acquired the 
knack 1 After all, it is only a matter of 
usuage ; you have the talent, the trained eye 
— all you need is practice, and soon you'll be 
managing your pencil as well as your pen; 
and anyone can learn to write left-handed, 
you know." 

Reed looked at her thoughtfully — or 
rather, looked through her thoughtfully — for 
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a fuU minute; and then without saying a 
word he felt in his pockets until he produced 
a stub of a pencil and a scrap of paper, upon 
whidi he began to draw. He worked slowly 
—awkwardly; but in five minutes he handed 
her a sheet upon which she easily recognized 
a sketch of Winfield and herself, with the 
tea-table between. The drawing was a lit- 
tle erratic, naturally — ^this first attempt ; but 
Ruth gave an exclamation of delight as 
she recognized its promise; and when she 
looked at Reed's face she saw tibiat ahready 
a new hope had dawned for at least one vic- 
tim of the War. She slipped up to the house 
and got him a drawing tablet and a box of 
crayL belonging to one of the younger 
Copelands, and for the next half hour the 
boy worked with an enthusiasm that she 
found both pathetic and inspiring. 

On rejoining the group about the table, 
Ruth had f oimd, rather to her relief, that 
Mrs. Copeland had taken the diab near 
Winfield's; so, as Mildred was engaging 
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Benners' attention, she found herself free 
just to listen, and study, unobserved, this 
splendid, compelling, but oh, so sadly handi- 
capped soldier who was what the Great War 
had made of her one-time comrade. 

Mrs. Copeland had evidently been ques- 
tioning him about " over there,'' for he 
was talking of the place where the tide 
had turned. 

" Did you actually see all these things? — 
have a part in them yourself? " asked Mrs. 
Copeland, when the Captain had lapsed into 
a reminiscent silence. 

Winfield shook his head. 

" I was in the first part of the Belleau 
Wood affair; and got back just in time for 
the fighting 'round Soissons; but there they 
got me — ^my eyes, you know. So I missed 
St. Mihiel, as I am missing the good work 
my old Regiment is doing right now in 
the Champagne." 

" But you wear a medal," Ruth broke in 
— ^forgetting that she wanted to study 
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Gordon unobserved — " and that means more 
than just being in a lot of battles. I have 
been wondering about it, and wanting to 
hear the story. Was it at Soissons? " 

Winfield had not known she was there. 
Now he turned toward her with a quick 
smile that seemed to welcome her back to 
the circle. 

" No; before that, at Belleau Wood. The 
Marines were pretty busy in that neighbor- 
hood, you know, and the French were very 
liberal in recognizing our work. Our whole 
regiment was dted." 

" But the French don't give the American 
D.S.C. 1 " persisted Ruth. " Won't you tell 
me how you won it — ^please? " 

Winfield was about to reply when a cheer- 
ful hail from Harry Reed caused a diversion. 

" Here comes the artist to show you his 
work,'' said Gordon, evidently relieved. 
" Some other time. Miss Ware, I will 
tell you about that decoration — ^when we 
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axe alone. It isn't worth relating to 
an audience." 

^'All right, Captain, but remember, it's 
a promise 1 " she warned him, and turned to 
look at the sketches which Lieutenant Reed 
had brought for her inspection. 

Abeady he had improved, and Ruth could 
in perfect sincerity encourage his eager hope 
of being able to continue his profession. 

" It means a lot to me," he told her. " You 
see, although Mrs. Copeland has referred to 
me as a ' boy ' several times this afternoon. 
I am really the head of a familyl I have a 
wife and a smaU son, who arrived upon the 
scene while his Daddy was absent in France. 
Perhaps you can imderstand now why I've 
got to make good. . . . When I left home 
my wife told me she wouldn't care how much 
of myself I might leave on the battlefield so 
long as I brought her back a stout heart and 
a clean soul. I've done that ; and she'd never 
complain if she had to take in sewing to sup- 
port us for the rest of our lives 1 But thank 
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God it won't come to thatl There are no 
really disabled soldiers nowadays — the doc- 
tors can patch up what's left of us so won- 
derfully that 'most everyone will be able 
to earn a decent living, and keep his 
self-respect." 

After awhile — ^noting that the conversa- 
tion had begun to lag — ^Mrs. Copeland sug- 
gested a stroll before dinner; and handing 
Lieutenant Benners his crutches, bore him 
off in the direction of the garden. Mildred 
soon followed with Harry Reed; so Ruth 
found herself alone with the Captain, who 
had risen with the others, and now stood hesi- 
tating beside his chair. 

" Will — ^you come, too? " she asked a little 
uncertainly; for with the realization that a 
blind man must needs be led through strange 
places there came a sudden shyness. Win- 
field's acute ear caught the doubtful note, 
and he flushed with quick understanding. 

" I should be glad to," he replied — '' but — 
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you see — I can't get about very well, and I 
fear I'd be rather a responsibility." 

For answer Ruth drew his hand through 
her arm, and led him slowly — for she found 
that he was still quite lame — ^across the 
sloping lawn toward the green-houses, bright 
with vari-colored chrysanthemums, mechani- 
cally following the other's lead. But just at 
the box-wood hedge she faltered: it was more 
than she could bear — ^the irony of taking into 
that fairy-land of beauty this Gordon who 
could not seel Just beyond there was a 
meadow, and beyond that a little lake. 
White ducks were swimming there, and 
weeping-willows drooped gracefully down- 
ward to catdi their own reflection in the mir- 
ror-clear water. And there was no one 
anywhere about. . . . Ruth, gently drawing 
Winfield away from the formal path led him 
across the meadow toward the lake. He was 
rather silent on the way, listening to his 
companion's voice with an expression of deep 
concentration on his face, as though trying 
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to work out some illusive probl^n ; and Ruth 
grew fearful of discovery. She was not yet 
sure of herself — of her courage to meet her 
supreme test. Arrived at the edge of the 
lake, she checked her companion beside a 
fallen tree-trunk — ^victim of some long past 
storm — and soon both of them were com- 
fortably established on this lowly seat, 
chatting with a freedom which had seemed 
impossible before. Half -open chestnut burs 
lay all about them, and Ruth, borrowing 
the Captain's hat, filled it with the plump, 
brown nuts. 

" This must be a pretty spot," said Win- 
field, after a brief silence. " I hear ducks 
quacking — is there a pond? " 

"Yes, and lots of ducks — ^white ones!" 
Ruth told him ; and proceeded to describe the 
lovely autumn vista before them so vividly 
that Captain Winfield declared he could al- 
most believe he had seen it himself! And 
then, for one short hour war, and the results 
of war, seemed to be quite forgotten. Gordon 
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was almost his old cheery self again, and 
Ruth was gay beyond all precedent. But 
war was a fact, and so was its resulting 
blindness. Gradually they fell silent, remem- 
bering. • • . The man, with hands clasped 
tightly about one knee — ^the wounded leg ex- 
tended stiffly before him— sat staring at the 
ground with eyes that saw only into the past ; 
and the woman, watching him, saw the stern 
lines that suffering and grim experience had 
drawn give way to a look so tender and so 
sad that her own eyes filled with tears. But 
though her heart ached intolerably with the 
realization of what he must have suffered, 
and must suffer still in the years to come, she 
gloried in the strength and courage, the un- 
broken will, written in every line of that face 
she had " loved long since and lost awhile." 
And then, quite suddenly, her thoughts 
sped back to a day three years ago; a day 
like this, and herself and Gordon, chestnut- 
ing. . . . Only then his eyes had been full of 
light and love — imtil she herself had brought 
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into them that look of deep, deep hurt that 
had haunted her through lonely years. 
Looking into his face now, she knew that 
those same memories were haunting him. A 
deep emotion swept over her, too complex to 
be defined; and bending toward him — so 
near, and yet so unconsciously remote in his 
enveloping darkness— with trembling Hps 
she lightly touched his hair. 

" Gordon — dear," she breathed, so low 
that he thought it but a part of his own day- 
dream, and sighed. 

And then, because she could bear the 
silence no longer, Ruth laughed! 

" A penny for your thoughts! " she chal- 
lenged gaily. "You look as though they 
were miles away from here — and none too 
cheerful, either! " 

The Captain roused himself with an 
apology. 

" I confess my thoughts were far away — 
in the past," he acknowledged. " I was 
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thinking of the last time I went chestnut- 
hunting." 

Ruth could scarcely breathe for her 
pounding heart. 

" What happened — ^then? " she ventured 
in a low tone ; but the Captain, with set lips, 
continued to toy with the handful of nuts 
he still held. 

" What was it — ^that happened then? " she 
repeated: and then Winfield answered with 
averted face. 

'' For a long time I looked upon that day 
as the darkest day of all my life; now — since 
I've been blind — IVe come to be glad it 
didn't — turn out diflferently. Thanks to — a 
decision made that day, I am entirely with- 
out ties : there's no one dependent upon me ; 
no one to be distressed by my condition. . . . 
Which is as it should be ; but I was wonder- 
ing — ^how she'd feel — ^if she knew." 

He paused, but as Ruth was silent — she 
was too near tears to speak — ^he went 
on hvu-riedly : 
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'' But loneliness needn't make a man a 
quitter! There's incentive just in the neces- 
sity to overcome 1 And I am determined to 
prove that even a blind man may come to be 
a fairly useful citizen — an asset and not 
a liability." 

Gordon a " liability I " Ruth did not think 
it likely. 

"But you have given so much, Captain," 
she reasoned. " Svu^ely you can feel that 
you have done yovu* share." 

But Winfield protested vigorously — as 
she, knowing hun so weU, expected him 
to protest. 

" There I don't agree with you at alll " he 
declared. " A citizen worth his salt never 
feels himself at liberty to become a dead 
weight upon the conununity. If I have — 
loved my country well enough to fight for 
her — and I didn't wait to be drafted, you 
know ! — svu^ely you can see that I must want 
still to give all that is left of me — in her ser- 
vice. And I am so fortunate as to have a 
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profession in which I think I can still make 
good, no matter what the future may hold 
regarding my sight." 

"You were practicing law before you 
got your commission, I think you said," 
prompted Ruth. 

Winfield inclined his head. 

" Yes," he answered, " and I was doing 
rather well — ^for a youngster. I had just 
been admitted as junior partner to an old 
firm out in Chicago when we went into 
the War." 

" Out in Chicago 1 " Now Ruth under- 
stood why her letter, sent to a Richmond 
boarding house, had been returned to her I 

" I know the * Old Man ' — my senior part- 
ner, I mean — ^will do all he can to make 
things easy for me," Winfield went on; " and 
with a good stenographer to be eyes for me 
I don't see why my mind and my training 
shouldn't be as much good, or my 'gift of 
gab,' as he calls it, just as effective, as if I 
could see. Besides, they tell me that my sight 
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may — by another operation — ^be partially re- 
stored, at least. It's with that in view — and 
massa^ treatment for this game leg — ^that I 
am in the Hospital now. . . . But even if — 
the operation does no good, I think my hope 
of keeping on with my profession is reason- 
able — dont you? " 

" I think you'll succeed, Captain Win- 
field, in pretty much anything you make up 
your mind to do I " Ruth declared with con- 
viction. " I'm a firm believer in the old 
adage that * where there's a will there's a 
way ' — ^and there's no doubt about your hav- 
ing the will! " she concluded with a smile. 

Winfield raised his head quickly. 

" I wish I could see you," he said. " I 
suspect you're laughing at me. But I 
always was a bit of a bull dog, and if I fail 
now it won't be for lack of effort, I can 
promise you." 

" I believe you," she declared, still smiling; 
'' and now I am going to hold you to another 
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promise — in regard to that decoration. I 
want that story, Captain." 

Gordon laughed. 

" Somebody else has a will, tool " he ral- 
lied her. " But I see you are bound to have 
it, so I may as well get it over." 

"You promised," Ruth reminded him, 
" and you're an officer and a gentleman, 
you knowl " 

"All right," he replied, deprecatingly, 
" but there is so little to tell — ^just one more 
story like hundreds you have heard or read 
about, and hundreds of others that never will 
be told. ... It was early in June, the third 
day of our drive through BeUeau Wood. I 
was a lieutenant then. Oiu* Captain went 
down during ovu* advance, but I hardly 
noticed it in the excitement; and a few mo- 
ments later I ' got mine ' in the ankle. It 
wasn't so bad, but I couldn't stand up. 
I started to crawl back, and soon came upon 
my Captain, conscious but bleeding fright- 
fully from a wound in the shoulder — ^with 
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shrapnel bursting all about him. I knew I 
couldn't carry him back, but at least I could 
give him first aid, so I did — and it stopped 
the bleeding, and they say, saved his life. He 
believed so, anyway ; and the account he gave 
later got me a citation and this Cross. All 
that had been attended to by the time I 
began to take interest in things again," he 
concluded with a smile. 

" Why, I thought you only had a bullet 
in your ankle 1" Ruth exclaimed involun- 
tarily. 

" I did — ^to start with ; but you see I had 
been lying to the German side of my Cap- 
tain, and had stopped several pieces of shrap- 
nel before the stretchers came : one with my 
leg — only a flesh-wound — and another with 
my head. Seel" — ^he raised his hat and 
pushing back his dark hair, disclosed a small, 
red, jagged scar. Ruth gave an exclamation 
of surprise and sympathy. 

" It was probably that head-wound that 
resulted in my going blind," he resumed 
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casually. " It must have injvu"ed the optic 
nerve, and the gas later just finished things. 
. . . At first the head-wound seemed of lit- 
tle consequence; and even my leg, in spite 
of having been hit twice, was at least service- 
able again in five or six weeks. 

" They had wanted to send me back to 
Paris for some sort of operation, or treat- 
ment, which might have made it a complete 
cure," he added, as if in justice to the Medi- 
cal Staff; " but you see, my Regiment was 
stiU in the thick of big things, and I wanted 
to get in them, too; so, as the Marines had 
suffered pretty severely in casualties, and 
needed every available officer and man, I 
returned to duty just as soon as I could hob- 
ble about without crutches — and * got it ' in 
that same leg again 1 So you see it is really 
my own fault that I'm lame! But I don't 
much regret it," he concluded, cheerfully, 
" for it was only by risking that result that 
I was able to get back in time to take com- 
mand of my Company at Soissons, and to see 
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the splendid work of our boys there before 
that Hun gas put me out of business for 
good. And I really think all that was worth 
a limp, don't you? " 

"I rather do!" Ruth agreed fervently. 
"And I believe every mother, or wife, or 
sweetheart, of a soldier who did his bit over 
there, will be proud to have him carry 
some such souvenir of that time. I should 
think you yovu^selves would glory in itl I 
can't imagine anyone feeling any other way." 

" You certainly are a good tonic, Miss 
Ware," the Captain responded with a smile. 
" I don't mind the leg — I can get about 
fairly weU; but the bUndness— the having 
to depend on somebody else for every little 
thing — ^is maddening. No glory can miti- 
gate thatl " He threw out his hands with 
an eloquent gesture. And there seemed no 
fitting words for Ruth to say. 

There followed a long silence — ^tense 
with things felt but not expressed. Then 
they drifted into talk again — touching the 
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very biggest, deepest things of life; and 
Ruth thrilled with the realization of her own 
mental and spiritual development diu*ing the 
last full years, which enabled her to appre- 
ciate Gordon Winfield as never before. She 
could understand now, things that in her 
girlhood she had only been able to admire; 
could respond, where she had only had the 
ability to absorb. 

At last, lengthening shadows caused 
her to look at her watch, and she sprang 
up guiltily. 

"Why, it's after five o'clock 1" she ex- 
claimed. " We must hurry back, Captain." 

"Must we really?" he protested; and 
very reluctantly let Ruth help him rise from 
his lowly seat. 

" I have enjoyed this afternoon so much, 
more than I believed 1 could enjoy anything 
again," he told her a little later, as guided 
by her hand tucked firmly within his arm, he 
made his halting way beside her across the 
field; and Ruth looking up into his face, 
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wondered if he ever would dream what the 
hour just past had been to her. 

" I, too, have enjoyed it, Captain,'' she 
confessed. " You are — an inspiration! '' 

The young officer flushed, and perhaps un- 
consciously pressed against his side the little 
hand that lay within his arm, while into his 
face there came an expression which to Ruth 
seemed very beautiful. 

" It is you, rather, who have been that to 
mel " he declared earnestly. " You have 
been rather wonderful, Miss Ware. I know 
you've been taking care of me every minute, 
and yet youVe managed to let me feel quite 
gloriously independent. Besides — I can't 
explain the feeling, but you seem like an old 
friend! Your voice — ^the impression you 
make on me — ^it's like a reflection of someone 
I knew long ago." 

Ruth laughed a trifle nervously. 

" Mrs. Copeland predicted we would be 
friends ! " she said lightly. 

" It is mighty kind of her to have us over 
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here," Winfield responded. " I'U admit I 
dreaded making this visit — I hate meeting 
people I can't seel — ^and I would have de- 
clined if Mrs. Copeland hadn't practically 
carried me off without waiting for my con- 
sent. But now I'm glad I came — you and 
she have made it so very easy. You've both 
been most considerate of a very trouble- 
some stranger." 

Stranger! Ruth wondered if that was the 
footing on which Gordon would meet her 
now if he knew who it was who walked be- 
side him. She deserved nothing more, she 
realized full well, after the part she had 
assumed; but now she wanted this man's 
friendship — ^his love — himself j more than 
anything in the world. The very affliction 
that had daunted her at first now seemed to 
draw her more closely to him; to call forth 
all that was tender and maternal in her heart, 
in addition to the affection and respect she 
had always felt for him. But an unwonted 
shyness made confession difficult, and she 
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let pass the opportunity he had uncon- 
sciously offered to confess her identity. Just 
giving his arm the slightest responsive pres- 
sure, in silent acknowledgment of his tribute, 
she walked on quietly across the lawn toward 
the group that she saw gathering about the 
flag-staff. " Evening Colors " was no new 
proceeding with the Copelands ; it had been 
their daily custom for many years — and 
Ruth loved it. One of the Copeland boys 
was already loosening the halliards from the 
kleets, while the other stood ready to receive 
the flag in his arms. 

" Just in time for ' Colors,' " their hostess 
called to them. " Ruth, dear, you sing ovu* 
verse for us." 

With heightened color, Ruth led her com- 
panion to a place beneath the staff ; and then, 
as both boys uncovered, and the three officers 
came to attention, she sang, as she perhaps 
would never sing again, the last verse of the 
" Star Spangled Banner " : 
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" And thus be it ever when freeman 
shall stand 
Between their loved homes and wild 
war's desolation " 

her voice rose exultantly — 



it 



Blest with victory and peace may 

the Heaven-rescued land 
Praise the Power that has made 

and preserved us a Nation 1 
Then conquer we must, when our 

cause it is just — 
And this be our motto, ' In God is 

our trust I" 
And the Star Spangled Banner in 

triumph shall wave 
O'er the Land of the Free and the 

Home of the Brave I " 



Tom Copeland caught the fluttering folds 
in his arms just as the last note quiv- 
ered into silence ; three hands snapped down 
from three hat brims simultaneously, and 
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three women brushed tears from their 
eyes, unashamed. 

" It never meant — quite so much, be- 
fore," faltered Mildred Thornton. " Why, 
you boys — ^have been doing just that — stand- 
ing between us and war's desolation! — and 
see what youVe paid " 

She could not finish the thing she wanted 
to say because — ^looking at them — she sud- 
denly felt it all too poignantly. And Jack 
— ^her Jack — ^might come home like any one 
of them! 

They lingered while the two boys folded 
the flag — ever watchful that no part of the 
precious bunting should touch the groimd — 
and then started in rather a sober procession 
for the house. On the way Mrs. Copeland 
gave expression to what was in the hearts of 
all the women : 

" I feel that in me all women who have 
stayed safe at home are making their obeis- 
ance of gratitude to all soldiers, in you, to- 
night! " — and she impulsively held out her 
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hand to the boy nearest her, with her dear, 
motherly smile. Then, realizing that the boy 
nearest her had no right hand to respond 
with, Mrs. Copeland kissed him on the fore- 
head instead. Somehow he seemed so yoimg, 
and she was thinking of her own son, fighting 
" somewhere in France.'* 

Yomig Reed colored, and laughed shyly 
to cover the deeper emotion she had stirred 
in hinL 

" Thank you, in the name of all the boys," 
he said gravely. " I won't deny that weVe 
made sacrifices, but we feel that they've been 
shared by our American women; not only 
those of the Red Cross — God bless 'em! — 
and all the other Relief organizations ^ over 
there,' but right her at home. And they're 
not through yet, either. Mothers and wives 
will have to share the burdens resulting from 
— shrapnel. And the way they do it will 
make all the diflference — ^between Heaven 
and Hell — ^to the men who come back to 
them with their scarred faces, or their 
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crutches, or their — empty sleeves! Benners 
knows, as I do, what it means to have the 
One Girl waiting to welcome you — really 
welcome yon — ^home — crippled." And here 
the boy with the empty sleeve turned eagerly 
to the boy on crutches for the confirmation 
he knew would come. 

" I do, indeed," Benners agreed very ear- 
nestly, '' and it makes all the difference in the 
world! My girl " — ^he added, blushing, but 
with a world of pride in his voice — " my girl 
wrote me she would be happier having me 
come back to her without a leg, but with this 
decoration, than with all my limbs and noth- 
ing to my credit — and since IVe been back 
she's made me actually believe itl If it 
hadn't been for her, though," the boy con- 
cluded, " I think I'd have considered myself 
about due for the junk-heap — ^when I got 
this! I — I guess you might read it, Mrs. 
Copeland. It will sort of explain why I 
came here this week instead of rushing home 
as soon as I could get out of the Hospital." 
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He took an envelope from his pocket and 
oflFered it to her, a little embarrassed. " Read 
it aloud," he suggested; then turned and 
swung slowly away on his crutches down 
toward the garage. 

The letter was dated from a New Eng- 
land village. 

"My poor, dear Boy," it began: 

"Your father and I are all broken up 
about the news of your leg being amputated. 
It seems as if you might almost as well have 
been killed outright. I took in the flag you 
himg out before you went away because I 
couldn't ever look at it without thinking of 
what had happened to you — and you our 
only son! It is too much to ask any mother 
to bear. I don't believe the ones that keep 
on smiling, with that queer look in their eyes 
like Tom Cameron's motiier does, really care. 
And yet she did just dote on Tom. 

" I saw Ellen yesterday and she had just 
heard, too. I expected she would want to 
break her promise to you, but she didn't say 
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SO. She did seem kind of heartless and un- 
sympathetic to me, though. She seemed 
excited, and said wasn't it grand you had 
won a medal, and how proud we'd all be of 
you. She never seemed to think that you 
wouldn't find a medal much good to walk 
about on. But your Mother can't think of 
anything else " 

" Heavens! " Mrs. Copeland inter- 
rupted herself. " Such women ought to be 
strangled! They'd sap the courage of a 
Spartan. What a blessing he's got an Ellen 
that's made of the right stuff, anyhow!" 

Benners was coming back along the drive- 
way now, and Mrs. Copeland stuffed the let- 
ter back into its envelope without finishing 
it. Her face was sufficient conmient, as she 
handed it back to its owner. 

" Do you wonder that I don't want to go 
home until I have at least gotten an artificial 
leg to make me a little easier on Mother's 
feelings?" he asked ruefully. "Gee, I'd 
rather face a German machine-gun than her, 
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as I am now! I'd like to see Ellen, but — 
well, you see how it is." 

Mrs. Copeland laid a sympathetic hand 
on the young officer's arm. 

" I'll write to Ellen this very night and 
ask her to come down and see you here next 
Simday," she said kindly. " She can stay 
with me imtil you are all nicely fixed up, and 
go back to your Mother so nearly as good 
as new that she won't be sure which leg is the 
real one ! " 

Benners tried to thank her, and though he 
didn't succeed in words, Mrs. Copeland ap- 
peared quite satisfied. 

" Then that's settled," she said briskly, and 
turning quickly she went into the house, 
brushing her hand across her eyes. All the 
afternoon she had been seeing her own son 
in these boys, as Mildred Thornton, through 
all her gaiety, had seen her soldier-lover. To 
these two women had come a full realization 
of what a woman's part might be — ^their own 
parts perhaps — should their men come back 
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to them thus ! To Ruth, there was no longer 
any " might " about it. 

It must have been late when they finished 
dinner that night, for already the moon had 
flooded the grounds with silver light when 
Mrs. Copeland's guests came out on the 
veranda for their coflFee and cigarettes. It 
was very beautiful, and for some time they 
lingered almost in silence, imder the spell of 
the night. Then Mildred stuped through 
an open French window into the Drawing 
Room, and a moment later the notes of a 
familiar song floated out to them. One by 
one they took up the chorus ; and later, one by 
one they drifted in to gather about the piano 
— all but Winfield. Then someone asked 

Ruth to sing. 

" Oh, I'm too hoarse! " she protested; but 
they insisted, and Ruth — driven by a sud- 
den impulse — sang one song, an old favorite 
of her boarding-school days. It was one she 
and Gordon had sung together many times, 
and as she sang it now she knew she was 
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making her confession to him. He had not 
come indoors with the rest of them; and he 
did not come now. ... At the first oppor- 
timity Ruth slipped out through the window, 
back to the moon-flooded porch. 

Winfield sat where they had left him, his 
hands clasped behind his head, which was 
tilted back so that the moonlight shone full 
into his wide-open, imseeing eyes. Ruth 
paused, her hand pressed against her breast. 
There was a loneUness, a despau*, in that 
tragic face that pierced her to the heart; 
an expression that told of a suffering that 
Gordon would have died rather than betray. 
She had marveled at his quiet acceptance of 
his altered future; his cheerful planning to 
circumvent the obstacles in his path. She 
had thou^t he did not realize them ; but now 
she knew that it had been she who didn't 
understand! His physical fighting was 
over, but a spiritual battle was being waged 
every waking moment of this man's life. It 
was all very well for him to talk of striving 
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for the goal of good citizenship, and all that ; 
but the human heart — especially the suflFer- 
ing human heart — craves human sympathy, 
and Captain Winfield, with his medals and 
citations, woimd-stripes and indomitable 
pluck, was nevertheless just a blind man with 
no one to care, who sometimes wished des- 
perately that that Hun shell had mercifully 
ended him instead of leaving him like this. 

With a little sob, Ruth ran to him and 
dropped on her knees beside his chair. 
Startled, Winfield sprang to his feet and 
stood, a little bewildered, as he felt his hands 
caught in a woman's hands, and soft lips 
pressed against them, while a voice that 
thrilled him murmured over and over just his 
name. Then, with an inarticulate cry, he 
reached out and caught her in his arms. 

" Ruth I " he murmured. " My own little 

Ruth I " — and for a moment he held her close 

against his breast. Then he gently released 

her, and soon came the inevitable question: 
" But, Ruth — I don't quite understand — 
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your letting us go on all afternoon as if we'd 
never met before. I have been so puzzled 1 
The voice was like yours, but — ^youVe got a 
cold, haven't you? And when we discussed 
things — ^it was more like an older sister of 
the Ruth I used to try to make listen to my 
harangues. . . • But when you sang our 
song, I knew ; and I knew you meant that I 
should know." 

His voice was shaking and his lips quiv- 
ered as he bent over her, striving so pitif uUy 
to pierce the dark veil that hid her from him. 

With tears very near, Ruth took his head 
between her hands, and rising on tip-toe, 
kissed his eyes. 

" Gordon," she whispered, " I never 
imderstood — ^before, what you meant to me. 
I didn't know how empty a * career ' could 
leave life for a girl." Then suddenly she 
began to cry. " I've wanted you sol " she 
sobbed. " I've wanted you back every hour 
since I sent you away I I know it didn't look 
so — ^the way I behaved when I found you I — 
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but it's true; there's never been, and never 
can be, anyone but you." 

Then why, Ruth," he asked her gently, 
why did you try so hard to hide yourself 
from me? Was it to save me from vain 
hopes? I wouldn't have made it hard, dear 
— I only ask your friendship! You must 
know that my love for you is far too real for 
me ever to be willing to tie your hf e down to 
what mine may be now — ^much less ask you 
to do it. I have even been able to be thank- 
ful, lately, that you have escaped a part in 
the years that are ahead of me." 

" But I don't want to escape 1 " Ruth pro- 
tested in a choking voice; " I don't want any- 
thing in the world but you I To give you 
my eyes, my hands and feet — all that I have 
or am, in exchange for your love and com- 
panionship, is all I'd ask for the rest of our 
lives 1 I am sure of this, Gordon. I was 
afraid at first — ^just plain coward. That was 
why I kept quiet when you took me for a 
stranger. . . . And then afterwards there 
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was the doubt about your still caring for me. 
I knew I didn't deserve that you should care, 
and I was afraid there might be someone 
elsel I couldn't have borne that; I had to 
know, first. And I suppose I needed 
time to become adjusted to things being — 
so diflferent." 

" I understand," said Gordon very ten- 
derly, " and I think we have both learned to 
know each other better — as we are now, I 
mean — than if we had tried to pick up the 
threads of our old friendship just where we 
laid them down. 

" But, Ruth, you know I can't ask you to 
be my wife now, dear I Love you I must as 
long as there is life in me ; and your friend- 
ship will be the greatest joy I can look for- 
ward to; but your first instinct was ri^t — 
you mustn't be boimd to such a man as I am 
now — crippled and perhaps blind! Later — 
if I recover — ^but that's too imcertain." 

He was standing very straight, rigidly 
suppressing all response to Ruth's clinging 
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hands upon his arm; but she thrilled with a 
consciousness of triumph as she noted his 
tightly compressed lips, clearly visible even 
in the moonlight, and imderstood the fierce- 
ness of the battle her soldier was waging 
with himself — for her. 

She sUpped her hand in his. 
" Your lameness/' she protested, " is noth- 
ing, dear— it's an attraction rather than an 
affliction — something that I shall be proud 
of, just as I am of your Distinguished Ser- 
vice Cross. And as for your blindness — 
what barrier should it really be for us that 
for the present you cannot see? Or even if 
you never do? We can enjoy our books to- 
gether — for I will read them to you; and 
you can write as freely as ever, for I will be 
your secretary. Your heart and your mind 
and soul are imtouched, Gordon, and that is 
what makes you. . . . And it is you that I 
love — ^you that it would break my heart to 
lose again. Couldn't I help — ^just a little — 
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to make the future happier ? Don't you want 
me, Gordon? " 

And then Winfield's defence broke down. 
His arms closed round her in an embrace 
that left her breathless, while his lips foimd 
hers, and held them. 

Mrs. Copeland, stepping through the 
window at that instant, caught that vision in 
the moonlight 1 For a moment she stood 
there, unnoticed; then, with an expression 
hard to describe but very beautiful, she 
quietly stole away. 
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Pretty PoUy Pendleton jumped out of 
the big toiu*ing ear and sprang up the porch 
steps with all the combined vim of eighteen 
years and something exciting to tell. 

Her father looked over the top of his 
" early edition *' with a slight frown, and her 
mother's busy knitting needles remained sus- 
pended for .momentlfte young gir^tar 
> light Uss on e«di pwental foreheiul, 
perched on the arm of a chair, like a pert 
little bird. 

"Well, mother dear, it wasn't a bit of 
use I " she exclaimed, her blue eyes sparkling 
with a mischievous light. 

"What wasn't?" 

" Your keeping me away from yoiu* Hos- 
tess Room " 
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Why?" 
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" What do you mean, Polly? " 

" and not asking any of your lovely 

soldiers and sailors to the house since I came 
back for the holidays I " 

" Polly Pendleton, whatever are you talk- 
ing about?" 

" About a wonderful adventure I had this 
afternoon! All by myself I saw, spoke to, 
picked up, and invited here for Easter 
Sunday dinner, a perfectly fascinating 
soldier-man." 

"Daughter! Stop joking. What does 
all this nonsense mean? " 

Mr. Pendleton had laid down his paper 
and his frown had deepened. His daughter 
smUed and dimpled. 

" It means, daddy dear, that if my discov- 
ery is a fraud, you'll be out about two hun- 
dred dollars — ^to make up to me that amount 
of my allowance, if I lose it ; but if he's what 
I believe him to be, you and mother will be 
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even more glad to talk to him on Simday 
than I was this afternoon I " 

Then, deciding that her teasing had been 
carried far enough, Polly slid down into the 
chair, and went on more seriously: " This is 
what really happened. As soon as I got to 
town this afternoon, I went to the bank to 
cash a check to do some Easter shopping; 
and right in front of me in the line there was 
a very tall soldier. He was a * dough-boy ' — 
Infantry, you know, from his blue hat-cord; 
and he wore a first-sergeant's chevrons on his 
sleeve. He wore a wound-stripe, too, and 
he was on crutches. There was a little scar 
on his temple besides, and he looked gener- 
ally pale and shakey; but he was awfully 
attractive — ^had the nicest eyes, good nose, 
and the kind of mouth father likes — ^kind, 
but firm, you know! " 

" You seem to have been able to observe a 
remarkable amount of detail, considering 
you were behind him," her father com- 
mented, dryly. 
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" Oh, I'm giving you the benefit of subse- 
quent observation! " Polly replied smil- 
ingly. " Well, to continue — ^when his turn 
came at the window there were complications. 
He had a check for about two hundred dol- 
lars — ^his personal check on a Boston bank — 
but as the tellers didn't know him they 
wouldn't cash it. He showed his identifica- 
tion disk, and a lot of papers and things, but 
the man just kept saying it ' was impossible.' 
So at last the sergeant took back his check in 
disgust, and moved on for me to take my 
turn at the window. 

" I asked the teller why he couldn't be 
more obliging imder the circumstances, if 
the check seemed all right. He said the 
check was good so far as he knew, but he 
couldn't cash a check for any stranger unless 
he could get someone they knew to identify 
him, or a depositor to endorse it. He really 
did seem sorry, for it appeared that this was 
the third bank the man had tried. Well, 
then, I had an inspiration I * If I endorse it, 
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can he have his money? ' I asked — and when 
the teller said * yes/ I just left him coimting 
out my money and went after that soldier! 
He hadn't gotten far, poor thing, so I easily 
caught him before he got to the door. I 
said, ' Excuse me. Sergeant, but I'll be glad 
to endorse that check! ' 

" He tinned around, then, and I saw how 
awfully good-looking he was I He blushed 
like everything, and seemed very much em- 
barrassed — began explaining that he would 
just telegraph home to his father's business 
office and have some money wired to him 
to-morrow; that it was simply a matter of 
being short of cash for the moment, as he 
had been in a hospital ever since his return 
to the United States and hadn't had much 
chance to attend to business; that I was very 
kind, but mustn't bother, really — and a lot 
more like that. 

" ' But why take all that time and 
trouble? ' I persisted — for by that time I had 
quite set my heart on coming to his rescue — 
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and after just the proper amount of hesi- 
tation he accepted my oflFer ; so we went over 
to one of the writing tables to fix up the 
check. He signed first, of coiu-se, and then 
handed me the check to endorse; and what 
name do you suppose I found? — Howard 
Maitland!" 

" What! Sergeant Maitland of the — ^th 
Infantry? — Frank^s Sergeant Maitland? " 
exclaimed Mr. and Mrs. Pendleton in chorus ; 
and Polly clapped her hands delightedly. 

" Just what I said when I read itl " she 
cried, " and the soldier almost fell over ! 
* However have you heard of me ? ' he wanted 
to know, and looked so flabbergasted I had 
to laugh. Then I wrote my name under his, 
and asked if that meant anything to him. 

" * Captain Pendleton^s sister, by all that's 
wonderful! ' he said, and after just beaming 
at me for a second, he pulled off his hat and 
held out his hand like a long lost friend. 

" After that we almost forgot the check 
altogether! But after he did get his money, 
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and I'd gotten mine, I asked where he 
wanted to go — for I thought it would be only 
decent, under the circumstances, to oflFer to 
take him there in the car — ^but he said he had 
* nowhere to go, and two hours to get there 
in! ' — so — ^well, I wanted very much to hear 
about Frank, you know, so I just took him 
in the car, and he sat in it while I did my 
shopping; and then, as it was still early, I 
had Grant take us for a little run in the Park 
and then leave the sergeant at the Hospital 
before bringing me home, I— I suppose it 
was dreadful, mother, — ^but Grant was there 
for chaperone, and Sergeant Maitland be- 
haved altogether like a gentleman; and it 
was so wonderful to be able to hear about 
Frank, Don't you think I did right? " 

" Where did you get those violets? " her 
father asked irrelevantly, and Polly smiled 
and blushed a little. 

" While I was shopping, my sergeant got 
Grant to run into a florist's place and get 
them," she replied. " Wasn't it nice of him? 
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"Very," Mr. Pendleton agreed dryly. 
"Rather graceful for a non-com.! What 
did he have to say about Frank? " 

" Oh, he was wonderful about Frank, 
father I He — ^he spoke of him as a regular 
hero — said he was the kind of officer the men 
would follow — anywhere, because they all 
adored him so ; and he told me lots of things 
Frank never mentioned in his letters at all. 
But it ahnost finished him when I began teU- 
inghim some of the things his Captain had 
written home about Mmt ^* Polly smiled at 
the recollection of the way her soldier had 
" squirmed " under her compliments. Then 
she suddenly came to the point of her con- 
fession. " I — I asked him to church and din- 
ner Easter Sunday; but do you know, he 
won't come imless mother writes him it's 
aU right I " 

" Still better for the sergeant! " Mr. Pen- 
dleton conmiented. " Better write him, 
Emily — and say I'll call for him with the car 
at ten o'clock. No use putting him through 
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the inconveniences of trolleys and trains '* — 
and Captain Frank Pendleton's father 
wiped his glasses, surreptitiously, before re- 
suming once more his interrupted study of 
the daUy news. 

It was on Thursday that Polly " picked 
up " her wounded soldier, so she had two 
whole days to indulge in day-dreams before 
she would see him again. For he was coming 
— a cordial note of invitation from Mrs. Pen- 
dleton having brought a prompt acceptance; 
and diuing the interval, Polly studied over 
her brother's letters, searching out the ones 
in which he had praised in such glowing terms 
the yoimg " top-sergeant " of his Company 
—first for his efficiency, later, for conspic- 
uous courage, and then — ^in a pencilled scrawl 
from the Base Hospital — for the wonderful 
devotion to himself when wounded during 
the Argonne Drive, to which Frank declared 
he undoubtedly owed his life. Polly read 
certain extracts over to her parents— par- 
ticularly dwelling on the description of this 
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latter incident, whidi closed thus: " While I 
am rapidly recovering, and hope to be back 
on duty within a week or two, with only a 
scar on my forehead to mar my beauty and 
proclaim that I was * in it,' I'm afraid it's 
all up with poor yoimg Maitland so far as 
further active service goes. He will get 
well, the doctors say, but that left leg was 
so shot to pieces that he'll probably be 
crippled for the rest of his days. He wiU be 

address and made him promise to look him 
up if he can possibly do so. If he comes, 
mother mine, remember thai there wouldn't 
be any Captain Frank Pendleton to write to 
you to-day if it hadn't been for Sergeant 
Howard Maitland, and treat him according 
to how you value the present existence of 

" Yoiu* Loving Son, 

" ' F. T. P.' " 

With these words lingering in the thoughts 
of all three of his hosts, it is not siu*prising 
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that they made that April Sunday one which 
remained always in Howard Maitland's 
memory as one of the happiest days of his 
convalescence. From the moment he looked 
into the keen, kind eyes of his Captain's 
father, and felt the firm grip of his hand, 
the lonely young soldier knew that he had 
found a friend in the " City of Brotherly 
Love " — even though Mr. Pendleton's first 
remark, after seeing his guest comfortably 
settled beside him in the car, was a scold- 
ing one. 

" What do you mean, yoimg man, by com- 
ing to this city with a letter to me from my 
only son, and not presenting it? " 

Maitland gave him a quick glance, and 
then smiled. 

" Oh, I was coming, Mr. Pendleton, for 
I appreciate, of course, that there'd be things 
you'd want to hear about Captain Pendleton ; 

but I — I hesitated to come, too " The 

boy paused, his wan face flushing. " The 
fact is, I know my Captain well enough to 
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feel that, in writing home, he may have over- 
estimated a bit of service I was able to ren- 
der him ; and I didn't want you to think, sir, 
that I was coming to you for — ^well, I didn't 
want to put you, or myself, in a position 
which might prove embarrassing to both!" 

" I see," Mr. Pendleton responded quizzi- 
cally, " You feared I might feel called upon 
to oflFer you a purse, or a gold watch, perhaps, 
with a ' soft ' job in the office for the rest of 
yoiu* natiu*al life, as a measure of my grati- 
tude for saving my son's life. Was that it? " 

" Something of that sort," the boy ac- 
knowledged, with a half smile, 

" Well, I've heard all about that ' smaU 
service,' Sergeant, and while we know well-=— 
his mother and I — ^that nothing can pay a 
man for such a thing as you did, I want to 
say that if there is any way in whidi we can 
express oiu* appreciation — ^in friendship, or 
backing — ^moral or financial — ^I want you to 
remember that it is yoiu-'s to call on at any 
time ; and here's my hand on it ! " 
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" I certainly do thank you, sir I " the young 
soldier responded, warmly. " Luckily, I 
don't have to worry over my future from 
a pecuniary standpoint, anyway. Just — 
friendship's the thing, now, sir! Days are 
long at the Hospital with nothing to do 
between treatments but — ^think ; and one gets 
lonely, sometimes." Suddenly the boy looked 
at the older man with moist eyes : " My 
mother died while I was in France, Mr. Pen- 
dleton, and that makes the thought of 
home— different." 

His host laid his hand on the sergeant's 
knee, and kept it there. 

" Frank Pendleton's home has a welcome 
for you at any time. Sergeant; and Frank's 
mother has a big heart. I know there'll be 
a place in it for the boy that's done so much 
for her son." 

And so Howard Maitland foimd it from 
the moment he descended from the car to 
meet Mrs. Pendlet(Hi's outstretched hands 
waiting to welcome him; and when Polly 
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came, all in white save for the bunch of fad- 
ing violets at her belt, it seemed to him that 
sunshine and sweetness and purity pervaded 
all the world. They walked to the pretty 
Church, not many rods away; and Polly 
looked as proud as she felt as she marched 
up the aisle after her parents, with her good- 
looking soldier swinging along on his 
crutches at her side. For every interested 
glance turned upon them, Polly's head went 
higher; and she rejoiced inwardly that her 
wounded hero had the kind of wounds that 
showl As for him — ^the flowers, the music, 
the wonderful sermon, the solemn, comfort- 
ing sacrament of the Holy Communion- 
neglected for so many months ! — ^and Polly's 
sweet presence through it all, seemed like a 
glimpse into Heaven itself to the war-worn, 
home-sick soldier — hardly more than a boy 
in years, though a man indeed in experience 
and suffering. 

After Chiu-ch, Polly would have lingered 
to gossip and exhibit her hero, but the 
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"hero" demurred — starting oflF with Mr. 
Pendleton toward home ! 

" Pardon my leaving you Hke that, Miss 
Pendleton," he said as she joined them at 
the end of the path — " but I am so con- 
foundedly awkward with these things that 
I don't like to make any unnecessary exhibi- 
tion of myself. I only started using them 
a couple of weeks ago, and I still feel all 
legs and crutches ! " 

" I thought you seemed rather amateurish 
for an experienced * blesse *," Polly returned, 
with a sLle that robbed her words of any 
power to offend. " I was just thinking I 
Lght haek my pet turUe .Ut you L 
race! I will, too, if you haven't grown a 
lot more proficient by the next time you come 
to see us!" 

Her mother frowned at her, but her victim 
laughed, not at all minding. They had trav- 
eled far enough on the road to mutual im- 
derstanding that first afternoon together for 
him to know Polly was not indiflferent ; that 
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it was just her way of establishing the sort 
of comradeship, free from the sentiment or 
too much sympathy, which she had deter- 
mined upon as the best kind of friendship to 
oflFer a boy who so evidently needed cheering. 

After a rather elaborate dinner, and a 
cigarette or two with Mr. Pendleton, Ser- 
geant Maitland was taken possession of by 
his yoimg hostess and borne away for a ram- 
ble over the estate. The fact that he was 
lame, and very conscious of his newly ac- 
quired crutches, did not deter her in the least 
from leading him through difficult ways to 
the " haven where she would be " — ^with him 
for company I 

" Come on. Sergeant! " she lU'ged, when 
she caught him hesitating on the edge of a 
plowed field — " you can do it — ^and you've 
got to try these things if you mean to get 
yoiu* share of fim out of life! " 

He nodded silently — and did it; and also, 
at her command, managed the descent of an 
appallingly steep hill, to find himself at last 
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in what seemed an enchanted wood — so quiet 
and beautiful was the little glen to which she 
led him, where sunlight played among bud- 
ding branches, and ferns and early wild 
flowers grew beside a tiny running stream. 
In the very loveliest spot there was a bench 
just big enough for two, and here Polly bade 
her somewhat breathless charge be seated. 

" You're tired, of coiu'se, but you did it; 
and isn't this worth it? " she exulted as she 
took the place beside him; and Maitland, 
though tired almost to the limit of his 
strength, agreed that it was. 

" Don't try to be entertaining — ^yet," she 
ordered. "Just sit still and rest, while I 
read some of these ridiculous * Love-Letters 
of a Rookie ' that father brought out yester- 
day. They certainly won't be any tax on 
your mind, anyway!" 

But after she had read a half-dozen of the 
" letters " Maitland knew no more of the 
book than at the beginning; but he did know 
how prettily her hair ciu'led above her fore- 
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head, and how wonderfully refreshing was 
the pure loveliness of her profile. 

Suddenly she stopped reading, and looked 
up — catching the unguarded expression in 
his eyes. She blushed, and laid down 
the book. 

" As you're not listening to me, you may 
as well talk to me," she said, severely. " Be- 
gin by telling me more about Frank." 

And talk to her he did, for nearly an horn* 
— an hour that flew past as though on wings. 
It was Polly Pendleton's first experience in 
hearing of war directly from one who had 
been through the things he told of, and she 
listened spell-boimd. At the end of it some- 
thing that had been on her mind slipped from 
it in a blunt question: 

" Sergeant, I Ve been wondering what you 
did for a living before you went into the 
Army, and — and whether you'll be able to 
go back to the old position now. As Frank's 
sister I've a right to be interested, you know." 

He gave her a quick glance of siu'prise. 
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" Why, I was still at Harvard when we 
declared war," he told her. "As for the 
future, I expect to go into father's office as 
soon as I get my discharge. He's a broker, 
and I suppose I can manage the arduous 
duties of sitting at a desk and recommending 
investments over the telephone." 

Polly looked at her protege curiously. 

" Why didn't you go in for a commis- 
sion? " she asked. " You don't seem to be- 
long in the ranks." 

" Why, anybody belongs anywhere in this 
War! " he replied quickly. " As for me, I 
was too yoimg to aspire to command — I'm 
only just past twenty-two now. Besides, I 
didn't want to lose so much time. We de- 
clared war on Grood Friday, you'll remem- 
ber, and on Easter Monday I enlisted." 

"Good boyl" cried Polly, clapping her 
hands. " I'm proud to know you. Sergeant ! " 

The boy gave a short laugh that was full 
of bitterness — ^the first betrayal of such feel- 
ing he had shown. 
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" I used to be worth knowing/' he replied, 
without looking at her. " I was a rattling 
good tennis player, could row and swim, and 
sail a boat with the best of them; and ride, 
and drive a car, and all that sort of thing 
that people want a young chap to do. . . . 
What good can I possibly be to any- 
body now? " 

He turned, to find impulsive Polly looking 
up at him with an expression that was almost 
reverent, while her laughter-loving eyes were 
shinmg with a new and tender light. 

" I know lots of boys who can do all those 
things," she said, in a clear, low voice; " but 
not one of them is half as worth-while a 
friend as you could be. Sergeant. I have 
laughed and frivoled and teased," she went 
on quietly — " because I wanted to help you 
make light of — ^things; but just this once I 
must be serious. I not only feel so — inexpres- 
sibly grateful for what you did for my 
brother, but I am so — so thrilled by the 
thought of all youVe been through, and the 
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way youVe borne it; so proud of you as one 
of that Army of ours that's done such glor- 
ious things over there, that it makes me 
ahnost burst with pride to feel that I can 
coimt you as a friend I I'd ten times rather 
know you this summer than before." 

Young Sergeant Maitland opened his lips 
to speak, but for once could find no fitting 
words to answer her; he was too genuinely 
surprised and touched by her most miex- 
pected tribute. In a moment, with a sudden 
change of mood, but with cheeks still rosy, 
Polly sprang up and stood before him her 
old sparkling self. 

Well, that's oflf my mind," she declared, 
so no more of it in the future 1 But you see. 
Sergeant, you're the only wounded soldier I 
know, so you've had to bear all the accumu- 
lated hero-worship I've been storing up diu*- 
ing ail the War I And now it's time for us 
to go back. Mother said tea and cake 
at five." 

They did not linger long in the glen after 
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that, and on the way back to the house they 
avoided personalities. And yet there was a 
subtle something that had crept into their 
eyes and voices for each other that did not 
escape Mrs. Pendleton, and which was re- 
sponsible for her rather lukewarm seconding 
of her husband's cordial invitation to the 
yoimg soldier to come to them for the fol- 
lowing week-end. 

across the desert of a dreary weekl " he 
laughed, as he settled himself in the tonneau 
of the Pendletons' car, ready for the ride 
back to the Hospital — ^and loneliness. 

As the automobile glided away, and Polly 
ran back into the house with a smile stiU on 
her lips, Mrs. Pendleton turned reprovingly 
upon her husband. 

" We've got to be careful, there," she said 
meaningly. " Polly seems unnecessarily in- 
terested in that young man, even if he did 
risk his life to save her brother's. We don't 
know anything about him at all." 
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Ordinarily, Mrs. Pendleton was willing to 
take her " boys " at their face-value, but with 
Polly to consider it was diflferent. 

" I know enough," Mr. Pendleton assured 
her, " to satisfy me that there's fifty per cent, 
more of common-sense, intelligence, and all- 
round worth in that boy than in the majority 
of the yoimgsters Polly has grown up with ; 
and that he's a gentleman he has shown by 
every word and action. I had three-quarters 
of an hour's talk with him coming out in the 
car this morning, and you can rest assured 
I made the most of it. I'm perfectly willing 
that he should come here as often as he likes." 
Then, seeing she was still unconvinced, he 
placed his hands on her shoulders, and looked 
deep into her troubled eyes " And remem- 
ber, mother, Frank's letter from the hospi- 
tal. For his sake, the boy must always find 
a welcome here." 

But Sergeant Maitland did not come on 
Saturday. Friday evening he called up on 
the telephone to explain that his father had 
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unexpectedly come down from Boston to see 
him, and they were going to spend Saturday 
together. " But if you're going to be home 
on Sunday afternoon, Mrs. Pendleton, I'd 
like very much to bring my father out to call 
on you," his voice sounded persuasively in 
her ear; and Polly's mother, feeling that a 
meeting with Maitland, Sr., would throw 
much light upon the social status of Mait- 
land, Jr., cordially urged them to come. 

Sunday afternoon foimd a bright-eyed, 
rosy Polly, dressed in her daintiest white 
la™ gown, sittog on the porch with «. open 
book in her lap, outwardly cool and calm but 
actually very much in a flutter as the time 
drew near to expect the callers I 

At last a black-and-white taxi turned into 
the driveway, and a moment later Polly was 
shyly shaking hands with a taU, distin- 
guished looking, elderly man whom Howard 
Maitland, from the foot of the steps — which 
still presented difficulties for him — ^proudly 
introduced as his father. 
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" Please don't bring out your racing turtle 
to-day, Miss Pendleton," the boy laughed, as 
he achieved the level of the porch, and stood 
resting on his crutches with eager eyes seek- 
ing Polly's — " I wouldn't want dad to see 
me beaten!" 

If Mrs. Pendleton had but known it, 
Henry Maitland, Esq., of Beacon Street, 
Boston, had been as anxious as she for this 
meetmg; for he, too, had read " serious " in 
the few direct, eloquent remarks his son had 
vouchsafed on the subject of the girl who 
had come to his aid in the matter of the 
check; and his relief was equal to her's as 
the result of an hour's informal talk. There 
was just one doubt in this father's mind as 
he and his son rolled cityward at the end of 
the very pleasant visit: would this sweet, 
sunny-mannered girl play fair with his crip- 
pled boy, and not draw back, when too late 
for him, from the ultimate consequences of 
her now frankly shown favor? As time went 
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on it seemed as if the situation were turning 
out to be rather the reverse! 

Early in June, when, her boarding-school 
days ended. Folly came; home for good, she 
found young Maitland a regular and privi* 
leged visitor. Although he was regarded as 
a " friend of the family," with Polly's advent 
she natiu*ally became his most frequent com- 
panion; and many an hour they spent to- 
gether, riding over the country-side in her 
absent brother's roadster, or rambling slowly 
through the lanes and fields on foot. There 
were many halts made during these rambles, 
when the two would sit by the roadside and 
talk ; and their talk was mostly about them- 
selves. The result was inevitable: Polly 
loved her soldier-boy with all the ardor of 
her loyal young heart; and though his lips 
remained sealed, his eyes told her many times 
that he, too, cared. 

Spring turned to midsummer, and the 
time came for the Pendletcms to close their 
suburban home and flit northward to their 
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cottage on the New England coast, whither 
the sergeant, still under treatment at the 
Hospital, could not follow. And still he 
made no avowal, nor asked anjrthing of her. 

He came out to spend the last Simday with 
the Pendletons, and Polly cried over all the 
hymns and Howard gazed wistfully at Polly 
all through the sermon. In the afternoon 
she took him for a long ride in the car, and 
when they reached a certain lovely spot well 
known to both of them in the weeks gone by, 
the girl stopped the motor, and dragged a 
basket from imder the seat with a little laugh. 

" A surprise party 1 " she cried gayly. " I 
thought it would .be nice to have' afternoon- 
tea in our * den.' " 

She sprang lightly out of the car, and 
dropping the basket on ground, turned to 
help Maitland out. He was ever so much 
better now — ^weight and color and normal 
strength had retinned, and also, he liked to 
think, a little added usefulness to the dam- 
aged leg. Once on the ground he tossed one 
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crutch back into the car, and stooped to pick 
up the basket. Folly demurred at this, and 
ihey had a little friendly argument which 
ended in their carrying the basket between 
them— which of course made it harder 
for bothl 

The " den " was just a shaded nook near 
the bank of the stream, protected from the 
road by a screen of low-growing trees and 
bushes, where somebody, long ago, had built 
a queer little rustic bench. The stump of a 
tree, near one end of it, served nicely for a 
table, and on this Maitland deposited the 
basket; and then, at her command^ he sat 
down to look on while she unpacked and 
served the little " spread." 

" Next time we come here — ^if we ever do! 
— you can wait on me," she told him with a 
quivery little smile. " But I suppose you^U 
be all well and gone home by the time we get 
back from the seashore." 

" There'll never be any ' all well ' for me, 
Polly — ^you know that, and so do I ; but they 
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probably will have reached the limit of their 
ability to help me by the end of another 
month ; and then I suppose I will — ^go home. 
Polly 1 " — ^he caught her hand as she stood 
beside him, and pressed it to his lips — 
" Polly, what will I do without you? Tell 
me, just this once, that you'll miss me a 
little, that you won't forget me I " 

Polly grew very pale as she rather sud- 
denly sat down beside him. As sure that 
Maitland loved her as she was of her own 
love for him, and beUeving that he was too 
Quixotic to ask her to become the wife of a 
cripple, she had made up her mind to some- 
thing difficult and meant to see it through. 

" Howard,'' she said tremulously, " there's 
something I'm going to ask you, and I want 
you to tell me the truth, and nothing but the 
truth. Do you — do you love me, Howard? " 

Maitland had grown as pale as she. 

" Polly, you know I do." 

" Then why don't you — why haven't you 
ever — ^told me so? " 
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A look of pain crossed the soldier's face, 
and he turned away from her searching eyes. 

"PoUy— PoUy darling— I can't!'' he 
almost moaned; and Folly shrank back at 
the finality of his tone, which seemed to go 
deeper than the obstacle she was pre- 
pared to overcome. But she rallied for one 
more question. 

" Howard, if it's because you're lame, I'm 
trying to tell you that doesn't matter." 

Maitland turned back to her with eyes 
dark with emotion. 

" It's more than that, Polly. There's — 
another girl, who won't let me go I I've 
known her all my life — ^a good sport, a good 
comrade, but — ^it was all a big mistake. • • • 
When I was sailing for France she and her 
mother went to New York to see me oflP; 
we got sentimental and on a crazy impulse 
I proposed. She accepted. I don't think 
she loves me; I know I don't love her. . . . 
Of course I wrote to her at once telling her 
of my condition, and freeing her from all 
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obligation to keep to the engagement; but 
she said she wouldn't think of throwing me 
over like that — ^that we must wait until after 
I'd been discharged from the Hospital, when 
I could go up to see her and talk things 
over calmly. 

" So that's how things are, Polly I She 
won't come down here to see me, and I can't 
get permission to go to Boston to see her; 
she won't accept her freedom without first 
looking me over, so to speak, and I cannot 
deliberately jilt her. I'm hoping that after 
I've been up there, she'll realize it — ^wouldn't 
do; and as the engagement was never 
actually annoimced, there need be no fuss 
about breaking it. But until then, Polly, 
I have no right to say the things I want to 
say — ^to you. I ought to have told you all 
this before, or have kept away ; but I couldn't 
give up the one pleasure of those lonely, blue 
weeks. Your friendship, these week-ends 
out here, have meant everything to me! Is 
that no excuse, Polly? " 
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But Polly answered never a word; the 
reaction was too great, the truth too 
humiUating. 

Soon after supper a most unhappy soldier 
said good-bye and took a train back to town. 
After he had gone, a most unhappy girl 
stood for a few moments with her hot face 
pressed against the window-pane; then, with 
a sob she could not control, she turned and 
fled to her room in a passion of weeping. 

The Fendletons had been at the seashore 
a week before Polly heard from her sergeant. 
Then came one very miserable letter, saying 
he felt it would be best for them not even to 
write, until after he should have seen the girl 
in Boston and have straightened out the 
dreadful tangle one way or another. 

" Polly, I played with fire, and I deserve 
the pain I am suffering now ; but it breaks 
my heart to realize that I am hurting you, 
who came into my life at the critical time like 
an angel from Heaven; and yet what can I 
do if this girl has really remained true to me 
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for two years, and is loyal still after finding 
me ' down and out ' so far as the things we 
had in common are concerned? I keep 
thinking of that Huguenot chap and the 
thing he told his girl about not being able to 
love her so well if he didn't love his honor 
more ; and I know I would feel an awful cad, 
andyou would thinkme one. if I did the thing 
I long to do with all my heart and soul." 

Polly answered this letter at once, in four 
lines, approving of his course as the in- 
evitable one. but dosing with the meaningful 
sentence: " I only wish you had told me in 
the beginning." 

Then she told the whole story to her father 
and mother— meeting their frantic denuncia- 
tion of Maitland with the confession that all 
the wooing had been done by herl 

Polly was not happy in those days, yet not 
despairing, for she did not believe in the sin- 
cerity of the other girl's love, nor that it 
would hold out against the realization of the 
difference Howard's injiuy must make in 
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her life if she married him. Yet even Polly 
was not prepared for the climax as it was 
revealed some ten days after Maitland's 
letter came. 

Grant had just returned from the Post 
Oflftce, and Polly and her mother were sort- 
ing the mail out on the porch, while Mr. 
Pendleton stood near by, glancing over the 
papers. Suddenly he exclaimed, " Listen to 
this I " and proceeded to read aloud an item 
from a Boston paper: 

" The engagement is just announced of 
Miss Ethel Van Alden, a daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred Van Alden, of Boston and 
Newport, to Captain Douglas MacGregor, 
of Scotland, one time golf champion of 
Great Britain, but for some time past en- 
gaged in recruiting for the British Army 
over here. The engagement comes as a sur- 
prise, as it was an open secret that when 
yoimg Howard Maitland, only son of the 
millionaire head of the old Boston banking 
firm of Maitland & Stroud, sailed for France 
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with the A.E,F. some eighteen months ago, 
he carried with him Miss Ethel's betrothal 
pledge. Sergeant Maitland was invalided 
home several months ago, but instead of the 
expected confirmation of the betrothal comes 
the announcement of the lady's engagement 
to the dashing Briton/' 

"Ethel Van Aldenl'^ exclaimed Mrs. 
Pendleton, weakly. "Why, I had no 

idea " She left the remark imfinished, 

while Mr. Pendleton read over again the sen- 
tence " only son of the millionaire head of the 
old Boston banking firm of Maitland & 
Stroud." Then they looked at each other 
— and laughed 1 

Polly herself said nothing. With burning 
cheeks and eyes very bright she was pouring 
over the paper. Now she looked up, her 
face quivering between laughter and tears. 

" Oh, I could just hug that Captain Mac- 
Gregor!" was her extraordinary comment. 

They were still re-reading and discussing 
the new development in the situation when 
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Folly's quick ear caught the sound of the 
screen door opening and closing, and, a mo- 
ment after, the f amiUar tap as of a crutch 
within the house. With a little glad cry she 
dropped the paper and hurried indoors. 
There in the big hall was Maitland, his dark 
eyes glowing as he came toward her. Sud- 
denly he stopped short, let his crutches fall 
clattering to the floor, and stood still, with 
both arms held out. Polly went straight 
into them, hiding her wet eyes and glow- 
ing cheeks against that broad olive-drab 
shoulder. 

"We've just seen it in the paper," she 
whispered. " I knew you'd come back to 
me — come back free! '* 

" Not free, Polly — ^boimd by stronger ties 
than ever held me yet I " her lover murmiu*ed 
into her hair. " Oh, Polly, I love you — I 
love you — I love you I " But after a moment 
he gently put her from him, and held her 
at arm's length, looking searchingly into her 
eyes. " Dearest," he said very gravely, " are 
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you tare? — quite sure that you can be happy 
with a husband who must so often — sit by, 
while you do things alone, or with-— others? 
For that's the verdict, Polly. No more cau 
be done. I'm going to be lame — ^always. 
So you must think. I'm not doubting your 
love, darling,' — for a little hurt look had 
crept into the eyes he was searching so in- 
tently — " but I want you to be quite sure 
whether a man's deep love and devotion can 
make up to you for " 

" Ting-a-ling-a-lingI " went the telephone 
just behind them. « Ting-a-ling-a-ling-ling- 
ling-ling 1 " 

Polly sprang to take oflP the receiver, lest 
someone should come in answer to the call. 
The voice she heard over the wire brought an 
exclamation of joyful surprise. 

" Oh, Frank 1 — ^how perfectly wonderful I 
Where are you? — and how are you and when 
did you get here? . . . Oh, Frankie, I'm so 
glad! . . . Yes, we're all home and just dy- 
ing to see you. . . . Well, living to see you, 
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then. . . . Yes, we've seen quite a good deal 
of your sergeant. . . . He w pretty fine ! " — 
she looked up here to smile at the gentleman 
in question, who had made his way across the 

room ™th the help of convement d>air.l»ck,, 

and now stood leaning on the telephone-table 
almost as excited as she. '' No," she spoke 
into the 'phone again, " I did not get your 
letter saying you had suspected he was en- 
gaged. . No. rm poLe he im>t en- 
gaged now— but he wiU be— just as soon 
as I can answer a question he was asking 
me when you interrupted! Yes I!! . . . All 
right — ^good-by." 

She jumped up, and Maitland caught her 
in his arms again — ^this time rapturously 
kissing the smiling lips she raised to his. 
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The day before Christmas was drawing 
to a close, and already the snowy lawn and 
ice-mantled, ghttering trees were tinged with 
the rosy glow of sunset when Evelyn Whit- 
ridge gave up her vigil at the Ubrory window. 
She listlessly mounted to her own room, laid 
away her fur coat and small f lu* toque, and, 
after changing her doth dress for a li^t 
colored house-gown, descended once more to 
her place behind the holly wreathes. She had 
been waiting since three o'clock for Jack 
Winston — ^the man she had promised to 
marry— to take her m his sleigh on a sort of 
Santa Claus ride about the neighborhood. 
The basket fiUed with small white packages 
decked out with scarlet ribbons and sprigs 
of holly had stood conveniently by the front 
door since luncheon. 

Presently Evelyn rose, rang a bell, and 
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gave orders that the chauffeur deliver the 
gifts by motor before going to the station for 
her father. Then she went back to the 
library, threw a fresh log on the dying fire, 
and dropped into a big arm-chair— a very 
depressed yoimg woman. 

During her hour of waiting Miss Whit- 
ridge had come to the conclusion that her 
family was about right in its opinion that she 
would never find happiness if she allowed 
that happiness to depend upon the fascina- 
ting but utterly irresponsible Jack Winston. 
She had believed — as Jack had so earnestly 
explained it to her — ^that all he needed was 
an incentive to make him buckle down to the 
responsibilities of life ; so — Gloving him for the 
good that was hidden imder his careless^ way 
— she had joyfully assimied the role of " in- 
centive " in full confidence of success. But 
Jack had shown just about as much sense of 
responsibility in his newly assimied business 
relations as he had toward her, his promised 
wife. When he discovered that a clerk could 
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do things a trifle better than he could, Jack 
left them to the clerk; if he could pick up 
some unexpected bit of amusement at the 
expense of being late for an engagement with 
Evelyn, why, Evelyn waited! 

Now Evelyn Whitridge, though she was 
only twenty-one and very much in love, was 
not the kind of girl to thrive under treatment 
of this kind. She was one of those women 
who will willingly, gladly, give up everything 
in the world for love, and the beloved ; but the 
gift must be appreciated at its full value. 
" I need to be needed," she acknowledged to 
herself, " and Jack is so entirely sufficient 
unto himself I " Her parents wisely made 
little comment, for they knew their daughter 
well enough to feel sure she would not tole- 
rate such a situation for long, and left her 
to work out her own salvation. 

It was nearly dusk when the soimd of 
sleigh-bells brought Evelyn to the front 
door. She wanted to forestall the ringing of 
the bell and consequent presence of a servant. 
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Jack bounded up the porch steps whistling 
merrily, glowing with health— and good 
looks. He stopped in dismay at sight of 
Evelyn's unpreparedness. 

"Why Eve, where are your furs and 
things? I'm sorry to be late, but there's still 
time to take those bundles before dark " 

" I sent the bundles by Pearson long ago," 
Evelyn interrupted coldly, and turning away 
from his proflFered caress. " I waited for 
you an hour, all dressed. You were to be 
here at three o'clock, and now its half -past 
four. I try never to judge you unheard. 
Jack, but this is the third time in these two 
months we've been engaged that you've 
apparently quite disre^rded me and my 
claim to some consideration. What have you 
to say to me? " 

Winston's handsome, boyish face clouded. 
" I'm sorry. Eve," he acknowledged, con- 
tritely; "and I'm afraid my explanation 
isn't going to make it any better I I started 
in plenty of time, but I met Fred Lee and 
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Caspar Fenton on their way to Josephine 
Carr's and I oflFered to run them over. Jo 
insisted on my coming in, too, and they all 
started making plans for a hmit for to-mor- 
row afternoon. It's too bad you won't take 
up riding — ^we could have so much more fun 
together — ^but as I knew you were all fixed 
for to-morrow, anyway— with all your rela- 
tions coming to dmner in the middle of the 
day — I didn't suppose you'd need me an 
awful lot, so— I said I would go with 'em. 
It won't really matter, will it, dear?" he 
added, reading that in Evelyn's eyes which 
made him uneasy. 

" It matters only this much," the young 
girl answered unsteadily, "" that this is just 
the straw that breaks the camel's backl You 
had better — ^remain a bachelor. Jack Win- 
ston, for you — ^you're utterly unfit to make 
a woman happy I " With this she turned and 
fled into tiie library. Winston, after dis- 
carding his fur coat, followed her — ^now thor- 
oughly alive to the magnitude of his offence, 
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and prepared to spend his whole holiday tied 
to her apron strings if she wished it. But 
when he told her she shook her head. 

" The fault lies deeper than that," she said 
wearily. " It isn't so much the fact that you 
won't be here with our family party — though 
I did want them all to meet you, naturally — 
as that you should choose to spend your 
Christmas away from me — that you shouldn't 
need me to make your Christmas happy. 
That's what hurts I" — she continued with 
spirit. " It has been forcing itself on me for 
weeks that I am never the one thing needful 
in your life at all I That's where we're miles 
apart. Jack. I can't imagine a happy mar- 
riage where both the man and the woman 
don't need each other for either to be en- 
tirely — satisfied. Don't you see what I 
mean? From the moment I open my eyes 
in the morning imtil you come in the after- 
noon, I am conscious of a deep down want 
which no other friends, no occupation, can 
drive away. But you never seem to feel like 
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that! — Fred, Caspar, Josephine — any of 
them— can keep you away from me for hours 
without it's worrying you in the lea^tl " 

Thoroughly imcomfortable, Jack paced 
up and down the long room. 

" It used to worry me when I was stuck 
with some girl and couldn't get to you while 
you were dancing 'round with another fel- 
low, before we were engaged," he conceded ; 
" but now, when I know you're safe at home 
waiting for me, what's the use of eating my 
heart out yearning for what I've got? You 
always want most what you're not sure you 
can have," he added a little sheepishly; " I 
want a kiss dreadfully, right this minute — 
because I'm not a bit sure you'll let me 
haveiti" 

Winston came nearer and leaned over his 
lady's chair, trying to make her look at him; 
but Evelyn knew full well that in Jack's 
eyes lay danger for her resolve, and persist- 
ently kept her gaze upon the fire. 

" You say before we were engaged. Does 
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that mean that youVe — ^stopped wanting 
me — ^abeady? " 

" Of course not I But hang it, Evelyn, a 
man doesn't keep on running after he's 
caught the carl " Winston flung at her, his 
face flushing with impatience. 

" True — ^but he's not allowed to ride very 
far unless he pays his fare," she flashed back 
quickly; "" and you seem to find the payment 
so irksome. Jack, that I believe it would be 
best for you to — ^get off 1 " 

At this Winston straightened up, his face 
slowly paling. 

"Evelyn — darling — ^you don't mean you 
won't marry me? I do want you, dearest — 
I do love you " Then, a hard look com- 
ing into his face, he went on in a different 
tone: ''But I am beginning to think the 
trouble may lie in the other direction — ^that 
you don't love me I You don't seem to be 
able to see my side of this affair at all ; you 
don't seem to consider how much you ask 
Toe to give upl" 
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He paused, waiting for a denial that did 
not come. Evelyn simply looked at him 
without speaking. But Jack wilted under 
the silent scorn in those clear eyes. 

" The truth probably is," he resimied in a 
quieter tone, " that we haven't either of us 
learned yet how to adjust om^elves to an- 
other's point of view— we're not yet trained 
to double harness 1 I'll try to remember, 
after this, not to plan for things you can't 
do; and you just bear in mind, no matter 
what I do, that there isn't any girl in all the 
world that I care the snap of my finger for, 
but you. Now, will you kiss and make up ? " 

Evelyn passively accepted his caress, but 
her eyes were inexpressibly hopeless and sad 
as they looked up into his. 

" Oh, man-that-I-love, I'm afraid we 
speak a different language in matters of f eel- 
ingl " she whispered. " Youi* way of loving 
may be right, your point of view may be the 
average one, but it would make me miserable 1 
I'd never be satisfied with being loved like — 
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like a comfortable old smoking- jacket, to be 
slipped on when the real, live work of the 
day was over I To give my best — ^to be my 
best — I must be needed by the man I marry ; 
needed as a companion in his pleasures, 
needed to sympathize in his worries or his 
triimiphs — ^needed as a sharer of every vital 
thing there may be in his life I That, to me, 
would mean perfect happiness. I could bear 
anything — sacrifice anything — gladly, if I 
just knew that I was essential to my hus- 
band. You're not like that ; you are too self - 
centered, you have too many good friends — 
you're too well satisfied with the mere joy of 
living, to need anyone that way I " 

Winston stood looking into the fire for a 
full minute before he answered. 

" No," he replied at last, " I'm afraid I 
never could be such a man as you describe. 
I did love you. I did want you for my 
wife" — already he used the past tense — 
" but I see plainly enough that we would 
make a mess of each other's lives if we tried 
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to run together. And I wouldn't want to 
make you unhappy/' He gazed at her wist- 
fully for a moment, then held out his hand : 

" So I guess it's good-by, then, Evelyn. 
But I'd like to feel that we're still — friends." 

Had Evelyn known him less well, that 
wistful, chastened look would have been hard 
indeed to withstand. Even now her voice 
broke as she refused the impossible mid- 
dle course. 

" No, Jack, not the way you mean. As 
long as you're happy, let me alone; but if 
ever the time comes when you need — friend- 
ship, why then " She choked, and tear- 
ing her hand out of his clasp, fled from 
the room. 

. • • • • 

Seven years passed by. Once again it was 
Christmas Eve, and again Evelyn Whit- 
ridge, clad in furs, stood at the holly-decked 
library window, looking out across the snow- 
carpeted lawn, while she waited for the car 
which was to take her on the annual round 
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of Santa Claus visits to certain homes where 
no other Santa Clans would ever find his way. 
Evelyn looked all of her twenty-eight 
years; but she was a very beautiful woman; 
beautiful in a way far exceeding the promise 
of her girlhood. Much had happened during 
those seven years, the kind of things that 
develop character. Within a few monllis 
after her break with Winston, Evelyn's 
mothei: had fallen ill, and the girl's stricken 
spirit had found a new motive for being in an 
unflagging, devoted attendance upon her. 
After her mother's death Evelyn had found 
her life filled and even satisfied by her 
father's need of her. He had always been 
very dependent upon her mother — ^there 
had existed between them that kind of 
mutual dependence that had seemed to their 
daughter the key-note of domestic harmony 
— and now Evelyn's ready interest and sym- 
pathy seemed Allen Whitridge's greatest 
comfort. She heard frequently of Winston's 
part in the social life about her, and occasion- 
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ally, of course, they unavoidably met. These 
meetings seemed to effect Jack as incidents 
of a pleasurable interest — ^but they left her 
stifling and rebellious for days afterwards. 
So it was a blessed relief to her when, shortly 
after the Great War broke out in Europe, 
she heard that Winston and his chum Caspar 
Fenton — a steady boy whom she had always 
liked — ^had gone abroad to serve with the 
American Ambulance Corps in France. It 
was balm to her soul to dream of a distant 
hero doing a man's work amongst the suffer- 
ing soldiers of the Allies, whereas it had been 
a constant pain to hear of his wasted oppor- 
tunities at home. She doubled her devotion 
to her father, and almost resented his reawak- 
ening interest in outside affairs. 

As she waited for her car, on this Christ- 
mas Eve of 1916, the sound of sleigh-bells 
came to her, coming up the drive. She caught 
her breath quickly — ^no sleigh had passed 
through those gates for more than seven 
years 1 All aquiver, she peered through the 
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drawn lace curtains. A double sleigh stood 
at the door, and a man in a fur coat was com- 
ing up the porch steps. Involuntarily she 
hurried to the door from an instinctive desire 
to prevent the summoning of a servant, and 
admitted — Caspar Fentonl Evelyn was 
trembling with an equal mixture of eagerness 
and dread. To her, Caspar meant Jack. 

Not imtil they were both seated before the 
crackling fire in the library did Evelyn notice 
the deep scar on Fenton's temple ; and then it 
came back to her suddenly that he had offered 
her his left hand. Apprehensively, her eyes 
sought an explanation — and f oimd it in the 
pecuKar, suggestive flatness of the cuff which 
was tucked into the right-hand pocket of 
his tweed coat. 

" Caspar 1 " she gasped, in awed compre- 
hension. " What has been happening to you? 
Where — your right hand? " 

The young man smiled ruefuUy. 

" I thought you hadn't noticed," he said, 
his eyes fixed steadily on her troubled face. 
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"It was rather badly damaged by a bit 
of shell. Fortunately, I'm left-handed, 
you know." 

Her eyes flashed their message of sym- 
pathy ; but now one thought was uppermost. 

" What of — ^Jaek? " she asked him. 

" Evelyn, it is of Jack I have come to talk 
to you; and in what I am going to say, I am 
countmg very much upon my belief in your 
old — friendship for him. It is still there, 
isn't it — ^your faith that there was always 
good in him, in spite of his intolerable way 
of — cleaving imdone most of the things he 
ought to have done? " 

" It's just the same, Caspar. But go 
on, please." 

Fenton's eyes had never left her face. " I 
am wondering," he resimied, " just how far 
that — friendship will bear testing. Tell me, 
Evelyn — if you f oimd Jack different — all his 
indifference gone, his true manhood awak- 
ened — and feeding you more than anything 
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in the world — ^would you be willing to give 
him another chance? " 

" If Jack really cared — but go on, Caspar 
—what are you leading to? " 

Fenton leaned back, and carefully lighted 
a cigarette before he continued. "" I must 
tell you rather a long story," he said slowly, 
" in order that you may understand. When 
Winston and I went into the Ambulance 
Service we didn't altogether realize it, per- 
haps, but we soon found that if he does his 
duty, an ambulance driver can find just 
about as many chances as an actual fighting 
man for getting under fire. Jack had the 
wheel, and wherever an ambulance was 
needed, that boy took us. Hence" — ^he 
smiled reminiscently— " my damaged hand 
and ornamented temple." 

Evelyn leaned forward in her low chair, 
her hands clasping and unclasping about her 
knees. She did not interrupt, but Fenton 
knew that her nerves would snap if he did 
not soon come to the point of his narrative. 
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But for reasons of his own he chose not 
to anticipate. 

^' The same day I got this gash on the 
head," he resumed, '' a shell smashed Jack's 
left leg — ^just below the knee. They saved 
it for him — by an operation in the field-hos- 
pital, without any anaesthetic to veil their 
proceedings ; and after a while he came back, 
with a bad limp but imdaimted nerve, to 
drive our old * bus ' again. Goshl " — Fen- 
ton's eyes were fixed upon the fire-light, his 
neglected cigarette dropping ashes unheeded 
on the floor — " that boy would have driven 
straight through Hell itself if he knew there 
was a wounded man there needing himl He 
was far more reckless than before he was 
hurt — used to say that having felt a woimd he 
no longer had any dread of the imknown. I 
always thought — " Fenton hesitated, his gaze 
retiuning speculatively to Evelyn's face. 
" Before that, in the evenings over our camp- 
fire, he sometimes talked of you, and of what 
a mess he'd made of life. Once he told me 
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he wanted some day to send you the French 
War Cross he had won by ' distmguished 
bravery ' under fibre, and hoped it might help 
him to win back at least your esteem; but 
after he was hurt — ^when he realized he'd 
probably be lame for life, he never spoke of 
you again. When he grew so reckless, after 
that, I used to think it was because — Evelyn, 
I know Jack — ^this new Jack — ^heart and 
soul; and I used to know you pretty well; 
so I have come here to tell you this because 
I believed there was a big chance for happi- 
ness for both of you if only you knew how 
things were." 

Fenton paused, drawing on his cigarette, 
while he studied the face of the girl beside 
him. " You might have to give up a good 
deal," he remarked with seeming irrelevance. 

"It wouldn't be giving up — ^if Jack 
wanted me," Evelyn declared earnestly. 
" I'd love him more for — everything he'd 
suffered, more for everything he couldn't 
dol But where is he, now? Couldn't he 
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come to me? Sm-ely he couldn't have 
doubted that I'd want to have him comel " 

"Wait! — ^that's not all," Fenton warned 
her. " Winston was wounded again — a shell 
exploded almost imder our ambulance. It 
killed the poor chap we had just taken 
aboard. I lost most of my right hand, and 
Jack — ^Jack's sight may have been destroyed. 
We don't know yet " — ^he added hastily, for 
Evelyn had gone dead white — " there's been 
an operation since we got back, and the re- 
sult isn't yet sure. . . . But — ^would that be 
too much, Evelyn? — ^blind as well as lamel " 

The girl sprang up from the chair, trem- 
bling all over, tears raining down her flushed 
cheeks, but with a light in her eyes that Cas- 
par Fenton had never dreamed could come 
into the eyes of any mortal woman. 

" Caspar — don't tdk — ^take me to him I 
Oh, why have you wasted so much time 1 " 

An hour later, Fenton pushed open the 
door of a hospital room, and Evelyn, from 
behind him, saw a tall figure in a gray bath- 
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robe lying across the bed, with a cover thrown 
carelessly over the feet. The room was in 
semi-darkness, lighted only by a shaded lamp, 
but she could discern the white bandage 
across the patient's eyes, and the stem lines 
of the pale profile below it. There was 
scarcely a trace of the care-free, boyish face 
she had carried in her memory for seven years 
in the worn man's face that was turned to- 
ward them at the soimd of the opening door. 

" Who is that? — ^you, Fenton? " asked a 
voice that brought with it a rush of memo- 
ries. " I've been expecting you, buddie, and 
I've some news you'll be glad to hear. Doc. 
took the bandages off this morning, and I 
knew without being told, that he had a brown 
beard, was bald and wore spectacles ! Then 
he tied me up again; but he says it's going 
to be all right, I'm going to be able to see. 
... I suppose I ought to be uproarously 
glad; but instead, I've got the blues." 

A look of unutterable relief and joy passed 
between the two friends who heard him, and 
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the girl started impulsively toward the bed. 
Fenton restrained her, a hand on her arm. 

" Well, I am uproariously glad, old man," 
he cried heartily, snapping on the electric 
light and looking with affectionate concern 
at the unhappy face of his friend, " and I 
want to know what in Heaven's name you 
need more than news like this to make you 
cheer up I " 

Winston held out an uncertain hand in the 
direction of Fenton's voice, and his lips 
twitched. 

" You know. Fen — ^you know there's just 
one thing I'll always lack now to make any- 
thing — ^what it might have been. She used 
to say I didn't know — ^what it was to — 
need — anyone to be happy. God! I've 
learned it in these last months ! " He threw 
off the cover, and swinging his feet down 
to the floor sat on the edge of the bed with 
his head in his hands. " I wrote to her this 
afternoon," he went on after a moment's 
tense silence. " I foimd a pencil and a 
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writing tablet the nurse had left on my table 
there, and I wrote to — ^Evelyn. Of course 
I'll never send it," he added hastily, " but — 
where the Dickens is it anyway ! I thought 
I put it under my pillow.'' 

Winston felt wildly about the bed, a hot 
flush reddening his face above and below the 
white bandage. Fenton took a step forward 
and picked up a piece of paper from the floor. 
Across it ran scrawling, imeven lines of pen- 
cilled words. 

" Jack," he said gently, " why shouldn't 
you write to her? Don't you think it is her 
right, even as an old friend, to know how it is 
with you? " 

" Not from me. Fen ; not in an illegible 
scrawl that might seem deliberately planned 
to appeal " 

A smothered sob from the direction of the 
door made Winston stop suddenly. He 
made as if to speak, thought better of it, and 
rising, took a few halting steps across the 
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room. Fenton put his hand on his shoulder 
and guided him to a chair. 

" Thanks, old man. Now give me that 
letter." 

" I want to give it to Evelyn, Jack." 

" You're not to do that. I — I'm afraid ! " 

" Of what, old m^? " 

" First, I'm afraid if she guessed how — 
desperately I — ^want her, she'd give up every- 
thing else she might have in life and marry 
mel I don't want to be a cad as well as a 
cripple," he declared grimly, " and I siu^ely 
would be if, after the way I failed her when 
I was a whole man, I'd let her sacrifice herself 
to my remains! On the other hand, if she 
knew, and didn't care — enough, it would de- 
stroy an ideal that's been my mainstay all 
these months. It would be a shock to find 
her — ^just human. I — I couldn't stand 
it. Fen!" 

Evelyn started forward, then paused al- 
most beside him, for Jack was speaking 
again: " Fenton," he said, very low, " you've 
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never loved a woman, so perhaps you'll think 
I'm a driveling idiot; but just this minute 
I'd— I'd give anything— even this prospect 
of having perfect sight again — ^to hear 
Evelyn's voice with— with a little tenderness 

in it, perhaps; and to feel her hand " 

This time Fenton did not try to interfere 
when Evelyn, with a little inarticulate cry, 
sprang forward to meet that extended, grop- 
ing hand. A moment later he stole out of 
the room, very quietly closing the door be- 
hind him. 
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In a comer of the Red Cross Room, from 
the depths of a great leather chair, a young 
Marine listened listlessly to a tireless phono- 
graph up on the stage, trying the while to 
glean some possibly useful information on 
" vocational farming " from a current maga- 
zine. From his face — a fine face, stamped 
with strength and character in spite of its 
evident youth and the discouragement in the 
tired gray eyes — one might assume that he 
was not deriving much benefit from either 
occupation; he was very evidently grap- 
phng with a particularly violent attack of 
the " blues." 

It was a " liberty day," and most of the 
boys he knew best — convalescents all — ^had 
" gone ashore " for the afternoon ; only the 
friendless ones remained, or those who, like 
himself, were tied by physical disability to 
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the Hospital grounds — ^unless someone 
turned up with an automobile and an invi- 
tation to ride. 

But even when the automobiles came, the 
other fellows generally got the invitations. 
Although he was crippled, this Marine wore 
no wound-stripe; and the service-chevrons on 
his left sleeve were white. He need not have 
worn them — " Regulations '' did not require 
it ; but he was so weary of telling people he 
hadn't been hurt at the front, that he had 
never " got over." It was easier to flaimt 
his hard luck in their faces — for most hero- 
himters understood the silver chevrons' sig- 
nificance, and passed him by. 

There was a little stir at the entrance to 
the Red Cross Room: the Director and a 
lady entered. She was a very elegant lady, 
swathed in velvet and furs and wonderful 
jewelry; and she put up a gold lorgnette 
and scanned the roomful of uniformed men 

» 

with a swift, appraising glance. It paused 
at the young Marine: he was quite the best 
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looking boy present. Then she said some- 
thing to the Director, and the Marine, whose 
ears were abnonnally sharp, caught the Red 
Cross man's reply : 

" I'd be glad if you would take him, Mrs. 
Willoughby — ^he's a lonely sort of boy; but 
you said you wanted woimded men, and 
Carrington never saw active service." 

" Oh, indeed. Hurt in an accident, I sup- 
pose. Most imf ortunate, but as you say, my 
husband and I wish to entertain our heroes — 
our gallant boys who shed their " 

Here the Marine swore softly, and reach- 
ing for the cane that lay on the floor beside 
his chair, limped heavily across the room to 
a seat where he might hope to escape the 
observation of future visitors. 

But he had been observed: not only him- 
self, but the whole episode, by a very differ- 
ent looking lady who had come in just after 
the lady of the lorgnettes. Now, without 
consulting the Red Cross Man, she swiftly 
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crossed the room, and paused beside the 
Marine's chair. 

" Corporal! " — she spoke rapidly, after a 
quick glance at the double chevron on his 
arm — " we haven't met, I know, but I saw 
what happened just now, and I couldn't 
help seeing how it — ^hurt. I just couldn't 
leave this place without assuring you that 
we don't all feel that way — ^your country- 
women! There are others who imderstand 
and appreciate the sacrifices made by aU our 
boys who enlisted; those whose service was 
all at home as well as those who went 
to France." 

The yoimg man had gotten promptly 
to his feet, and now stood supporting himself 
upon the back of his chair, blushing boyishly, 
but with an obviously pleased smile dispel- 
ling the gloom that had clouded his attrac- 
tive face. 

" That sure is good to hear," he responded 
cordially, and after the manner of the Ser- 
vice — " and it doesn't too often come our 
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way. People seem to think it must have 
somehow been our fault if we didn't get to 
the front " 

"More fools they I" interjected his 
champion vehemently; and the corporal's 
eyes twinkled appreciatively. "We're not 
heroes,*' he went on gravely, " but it does 
hurt — you're dead right there I — ^to have it 
rubbed in like she did " — ^with a jerk of his 
head in the direction of the door through 
which the lady of the lorgnettes had just 
passed. She had been accompanied by two 
Marine privates, neither of whom showed 
any marked disability, but each wearing on 
his right sleeve that eloquent little V of 
gold braid. 

" Of course it hurts, and it's so unfair 
and— and narrow-minded," was his new 
friend's comment. Then she smiled, and 
held out her hand: " Well, I've expressed my 
feelings on the subject, so I won't keep you 
any longer from your magazine. I hope 
you'll excuse the interruption by a stranger." 
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" Indeed, I'm grateful for such an inter- 
ruption," the boy assured her, taking her 
proffered hand in a grasp that made her 
wince. " But really, Mrs. Randall, we're not 
such strangers as you seem to think 1 " 

Still holding his hand, she looked at him 
keenly, but without any dawning gleam 
of recognition. 

"Don't you remember me, really? — ^the 
boy next door, at the seashore, who used to 
come over and mow the grass for you — ^f or 
which small service you paid him most shame- 
fully high wages, as you knew it all went 
toward paying his way through CoUege. I 
am — ^the immortal remains of Dr. Carring- 
ton's son Dick! " 

Mrs. Randall fairly jimiped. 

"Dick CarringtonI Why, of course I 
How stupid of me ! But you were just a boy 
when I saw you last, and now — ^you seem to 
be very much a man! I've often thought of 
you, of the way you always stood at * atten- 
tion ' when we raised our flag in the mom- 
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ings, and my sister sang the * Star-Spangled 
Banner.' And when you left so suddenly 
to enlist, you said we had driven you to it! 
But Dick — ^what happened to you? The 
Director told that woman you hadn't 
been across." 

" I wasn't. Got smashed on the transport. 
Might just as well have stayed and helped 
you ' Hooverize ' at home." 

" I wish you had! The man we got after 
you left stayed just about a week, and then 
' went and did likewise,' " she told him, with 
a smile — ^though her eyes betrayed the shock 
and sympathy his condition evoked. 

The old-time twinkle crept into the boy's 
eyes. 

" I warned you you'd have to get an octo- 
genarian," he laughed; " for really, Mrs. 
Randall, no young, red-blooded American 
could have held out long, with Miss Warren 
singing at him every day, with that big thrill 
in her voice. That last verse — ^it wouldn't 
let you wait to be sent; you just had to got 
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I was sorry to leave you in the lurch, but — ^I 
guess you understood." 

" We understood, Dick, and we were all 
proud of you," Mrs. Randall assured him, a 
little huskily. '' It was no small thing for 
you to do — ^give up your degree when it was 
so nearly won. . . . But we asked you to 
write to us. Why didn't you? — especially 
when you were hurt, and sent here." 

She looked at the young fellow search- 
ingly, noting, with genuine distress, the 
change the past two years had made in him. 
They had all been interested in this young 
neighbor ; he had been so eager to make his 
way through College without drawing upon 
his father's scanty income ; so determined to 
seek no favors from the wealthy and fashion- 
able maternal relatives who, they understood, 
had turned their backs upon the boy's mother 
when she had married, in defiance of her 
family's disapproval, the locally beloved and 
respected, but otherwise imknown village 
doctor, Bichard Carrington. The boy had 
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been so conscientious, too, about that lawn 
moving; so clean and nice, and full of 
" pep " ; such an altogether splendid speci- 
men of young American manhood! And 
now — sudden tears dimmed her vision of the 
broken soldier before her — she had not 
known him! She longed to put her arms 
around him, as his mother would have done, 
and comfort him; for she divined the loneli- 
ness and heartsickness lurking behind the 
plucky, forced cheerfulness of his smiles. 

" You asked me to keep you informed of 
my achievements," he was saying. " I didn't 
achieve, so I didn't write! Although I be- 
longed to the Sixth Marines " — ^there was an 
involuntary straightening of the shoulders 
as the boy named his now famous Regiment 
— " I never even saw a German, nor struck 
a single blow for — ^theFlag. . . . My record 
has nothing in it to be ashamed of, but there 
is nothing to be proud of, either." 

" I think you may be mistaken there, 
Dick," Mrs. Randall said gently. Then, 
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turning to a nearby sofa, she sat down, beck- 
oning to the boy to join her, " Come, sit 
here, and tell me all about it." 

Thus encouraged, the yoimg fellow was 
soon telling eagerly of his choice of the 
Marine Corps because of its promise to be 
" First to Fight in France for Freedom " ; 
of the months of intensive training at Paris 
Island and at Quantico; of the hasty em- 
barkation from New York; of the stormy, 
soul-trying voyage to France. 

" But the day we docked at St. Nazaire 
was the end of things for me," he concluded, 
sadly. " I was down a hatch, helping to 
unload rifles. They packed 'em ten to a case, 
so they were good and heavy. A rope handle 
slipped— a box broke loose from the derricks 
and fell back, down the hatch. I was stoop- 
ing over, so it got me with a glancing blow on 
this left hip — ^just missed breaking my back. 
. . . My Regiment went on and immortal- 
ized itself in France; I came back on the 
same transport. That was two years ago; 
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I can't walk yet — only just beginning to 
hobble I — and the War's all over. Now you 
see why I didn't write" he concluded simply. 

But Mrs. Randall shook her head. 

" No, I don't see, Corporal Carrington, 
and I feel very much like scolding you! 
What didn't you do that you could have done 
for your Country? We are taught that God 
Almighty judges His people by their mo- 
tives rather than their actions, their aspira- 
tions rather than their achievements. If we 
followed the Divine Plan there would be less 
invidious discrimination against you boys 
who — ^paid the price, but got no glory." 

The unaccustomed tribute drove the blood 
to the young man's face, and a sudden mois- 
ture to his eyes. He laughed, however, to 
cover the deeper emotion. 

" Lost our penny and didn't get any 
cake! " he said ruefully. " It does make a 
fellow pretty sore when he finds himself 
a perfectly good cripple without even a 
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look-in at being a hero. Just junk for 
the scrap-heap I " 

" Don't, Dick," remonstrated Mrs. Ran- 
dall, gently. " Of course we honor the mai 
who did things — ^they proved that they were 
all that we hoped for our men to be; and 
weVe a special place in our hearts for our 
woimded boys which is sacred to them alone ; 
but for my part, I'd look more hopefully for 
hero-stuff amongst the boys who voluntarily 
gave up their cherished plans and prospects 
-as you did-to enUst in a fighting branch of 
the Service, but who, through no fault of 
their own never got then- chance, than among 
a lot of drafted men who equally without 
their volition were landed at the front." 

" You sure do make a fellow feel a whole 
lot better, Mrs. Randall," the crippled lad 
averred earnestly. " You and — Colimibia! " 

The peculiar intonation of the last sen- 
tence brought his caller to attention 
inmiediately. 

"Columbia? Who is she?" 
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" That's what I can't find out," was the 
unexpected answer, " She's all right, 
though," he added, quickly; " and her letters 
have helped me over a lot of bad places." 

" Tell me about her, Dick. A Red 
Cross girl? " 

" I don't know I Her first letter came 
through the Red Cross, pinned to a sweater, 
addressed to me. It was just signed 
* Colimibia,' with only a post-office address. 
That was when I was at Paris Island, shortly 
after father's death. It was just a few 
words of good wishes from an American 
woman to an American soldier; but it was 
so diflferent from most of that kind of letters 
— it rang so true — ^that I answered it; and 
after awhile another came; and pretty soon 
we had started a regular correspondence. 
They were wonderful letters — ^written from 
the heart of a wonderful woman. She told 
very little about herself, but it was easy 
to see that she was all American, patriotic 
to the core ; and having no men of her own in 
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the Service, she just felt impelled to expre 
her — ^gratitude, I suppose, toward those who 
were preparing to do the business for her, and 
picked me, somehow, to represent the whole 
A.E.F.I I don't Iqiow how she'd heard 
of me — ^but that made no diflference. She 
seemed to look at things the way my mother 
used to — from a broader viewpoint than my 
New England aunts — and it was a real pleas- 
ure to thrash things out with her. I soon 
got to telling her everything I thought about 
— things, you know ; life and death and — all 
that. . . . She always seemed to understand 
and to be able to straighten things out. Why, 
pretty soon I found myself actually trying 
to live up to her standards I " 

The boy laughed, half ashamed of his con- 
fession; but Mrs. Randall, like " Colimibia " 
herself, " understood," and the look in her 
eyes set the yoimg fellow's doubts at rest, 
and carried him on with his story. 

" She was some patriot, that girl, and some 
idealist! A man couldn't read letters like 
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her's week after week, and not feel a greater 
pride in the uniform he was wearing, and a 
greater responsibility for keeping its reputa- 
tion — clean. . . . She's the kind of woman 
a man is glad to die for," the boy finished 
softly; "or better still, to live for — as she 
would have him live I " 

He paused, his thoughts evidently far 
afield — ^back in those days when everything 
was ahead of him: when achievement and 
honors seemed just within his grasp. Mrs. 
Randall, in understanding silence, waited 
until he was ready to take up the thread of 
his tale again. 

" After my smash-up, when I realized that 
I was pretty well done for — for good, you 
know — Columbia's letters — but say," he 
interrupted himself suddenly — " maybe I'm 
boring you? " 

Mrs. Randall was far from being bored, 
and told him so; but he seemed to feel that 
he had talked too long. " Columbia's let- 
ters," he concluded, " made life seem worth 
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living. I suppose it was because she always 
referred to my future as if she believed I 
still had one/' 

Rather abruptly, Mrs. Randall rose. 

" Dick Carrington, I'm going through the 
wards, now, to visit some of the boys; but in 
an hour I'll be back, and I want you to be 
ready to go with me to * Randallwood ' for 
over Simday. I'll fix it with the * O. D.' 
Oh, by the way, my sister is with us now — 
the one who sang you into the Service. Also 
a friend of her's whom I think you'U be glad 
to meet!" 

In half an hour he was ready for her, very 
trim as to uniform, clean shave, and brown 
hair brushed as smooth as its natural tend- 
ency to curl would permit. He was really 
quite excited — not only because this was his 
first " forty-eight " since he had been in 
Philadelphia, but because of Mrs. Randall's 
last remark as she left him ; for it awakened 
memories ! It had not been from patriotism 
alone that young Carrington had made such 
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a point of being somewhere near at hand at 
the hour Miss Rosalie Warren had ap- 
pointed for " Morning Colors " during that 
early summer of '17. From the day she had 
appeared, a visitor at the Randall's cottage, 
their youthful neighbor had been deeply im- 
pressed by her blonde beauty, and felt the 
charm of her ready smile — even though their 
acquaintance had been limited to a daily ex- 
change of greetings as she passed him at his 
work. And then one morning she had come 
out before breakfast to help her little nephew 
put up the Flag! Young Carrington had 
always known the " Star Spangled Banner " 
— ^more or less! — ^but that day he felt as 
though he were hearing it for the first time, 
as Rosalie Warren's clear soprano thrilled 
out the closing stanza: 

" And thus be it ever, when freemen 
shall stand 
Between their loved homes and wild 
war's desolation " 
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Dick had ceased his mowing, and pulling 
off his cap, stood quite still, and very 
straight, until it was all over. And there had 
been a queer, tight feeling in his throat which 
was rather new. 

When Miss Warren had passed him on 
her way back to the house, she had given him 
a particularly charming smile. 

" I'm glad you felt like that! '' she said« 

After that Dick was always an unobtru- 
sive but attentive participant in the daily 
httle ceremony. Sometimes just Rosalie and 
the httle boy came out together; sometimes 
young men in uniform accompanied her, and 
once there was a dark-eyed girl, whom Dick 
remembered only because they called her 
" Annette '' — ^his own dead mother's name; 
but always there was the same deep thrill in 
the singer's voice as she sang the words she 
loved, the same Ught in her eyes as she gave 
her Colors to the breeze. It seemed to the 
boy as thou^ she were singing directly at 
him — America's womanhood appealing to 
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her sons. . . . And yet he stayed on, cutting 
the grass beneath the flagstaff! He was not 
quite twenty-one; the Government did not 
ask him to go — yet. He must complete this 
last year at College first — 

But day after day he saw a girl fling Tiis 
Colors to the breeze and heard her sing 
one song. 

Gradually it awoke, his dormant love of 
Country ; and all at once he knew that all the 
years of relentless grind of both mind and 
body, aU the skimping and planning and 
dreaming, counted as nothing against this 
new reaLtion that his Counl^ nided him. 
His Country — ^America — ^was at war I She 
had need of her men to fight for her — ^to keep 
that Flag waving — 

Often in camp, and on the transport and 
in the hospital, young Corporal Carrington 
thought of Miss Rosalie Warren, and won- 
dered what her part in it all had been. He 
wrote to her once, enclosing some snap-shots, 
but got only a brief little note in reply. Still 
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he thought of her often in the lonely silences 
of the nights, idealizing her until she became 
a very real factor in his inner life. Mr. and 
Mrs. Randall had been very nice to him; 
knitted things of doubtful usefulness had 
followed him to camp, and magazines, 
candy, and " smokes." He had been much 
cheered by their remembrances — ^particularly 
as he cherished the hope that certain of the 
articles had been made by Rosalie; and for 
days after these packages came the young 
Marine whiled away the long hours on guard 
by composing letters he would have liked to 
receive from her — ^he, who never received 
letters from any girl! And then, when out 
of a clear sky letters did begin to come to 
him — ^wonderful letters, from an unknown 
source — ^he let himself dream quite improb- 
able things from which he derived a vast 
amount of pleasm-e. 

But though he told himself he believed in 
the Randall's friendship for him, since his 
return he had hesitated to put it to the test. 
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So many boys he knew had had such rude 
awakenings! So many seemingly sincere 
friendships had proved to have been " for the 
duration of the war only." People had show- 
ered hospitality upon service men when they 
coimted upon their soon going " over there " 
to fight their battles for them — apparently 
counting also upon their passing thus beyond 
their ken; and whether it was into that mysti- 
cal "West" of Eternity, or the scarcely 
more tangible element " their own people," 
they seemed not particularly to care— so long 
as no further responsibility devolved upon 
them, the erstwhile grateful (?) hosts! Cor- 
poral Carrington could perfectly well under- 
stand such an attitude ; but it wasn't the kind 
that coimted, the memory of which could 
make a fellow strong to do and dare — ^and 
bear; or which would help him to " carry on " 
when, the glamor of achievement passed, 
the helplessness and hopelessness, and loneli- 
ness remained. Although his own case was 
somewhat different — ^her interest in him 
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having dated from before his service dayj 
he was inexpressibly glad to find that Mrs. 
Randall had rung true ; for this service man 
had now no people to go back to, no cme at 
all to bid him "Welcome home!'' His 
father and the spinster aunt who had moth- 
ered him had both died while Dick was train- 
ing down in the far Southern camp — ^both 
martyrs to their tireless, self-forgetful devo- 
tion to their suflFering neighbors during a ter- 
rible epidemic of fever that had swept the 
little New England town where Dr. Car- 
rington and " Miss Abbey " were the natiu'al 
" friends in need " to whom everyone, in 
times of trouble, turned; and while he knew 
of those distant cousins in Philadelphia, he 
would not — as they had ignored his existence 
all these years — ^turn to them now in his help- 
lessness, even though they were the only kin- 
dred he possessed I So it was a really, truly 
"lonely soldier" who waited in the Red 
Cross Room for Mrs. Randall's return. 
As the big limousine turned in at the 
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entrance to " Randallwood " Corporal Car- 
rington's eyes caught first of all a vision of 
the tall white flagstaff beyond the velvety 
sweep of lawn. There it was — ^with " Old 
Glory" floating from its peak; and — ^his 
heart gave a great bound ! — ^there was no mis- 
taking the smaller of the two slender figures 
standing at its base. Even as he looked, the 
dark-eyed girl they had called ' Annette ' un- 
wound the halliards from the kleets, and then 
Rosalie Warren's glorious voice came float- 
ing over to them, with the same sweet, com- 
pelling power that had sent him into the 
Service so many weary months ago, Mrs, 
Randall heard the quick intake of his breath, 
read the look in his eyes, and ordered the 
chauff em* to stop the car. 

" You may get out here, Dick, and I'll go 
on and see that your room is made ready," 
she told him with an understanding little 
smile ; and the boy eagerly, if painfully, com- 
plied. So Rosalie Warren, as she gathered 
the Colors in her arms, turned to see a 
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war-worn veteran limping toward her, a 
radiant smile on his face! 

" So you still do it I ** was his greeting. 
" The war's over, you know," 

" Why — ^Mr. Carringtont ** cried Rosidie, 
in delighted surprise, holding out her free 
hand, while her eyes snuled a frank welcome 
over the folds of red, white and blue bunting 
gathered against her breast. Then, sud- 
denly^reahzing that the boy was very lame, 
she was at once all sweet concern. " But it — 
the war — ^isn*t quite all over for you, I'm 
afraid," she added gently, and the Marine 
shook his head. 

'' I guess that's about what it is. Miss Wat- 
ren — ^this war and all others. I hardly be- 
heve I'll ever * get by ' again." 

" I'm — sorry," murmured Rosalie. It 
soimded utterly inadequate, but there are 
things words simply cannot be made to cover. 
Carrington was glad she did not try. 

Suddenly remembering her companion, 
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Rosalie turned to the dark-eyed girl and 
caught her by the arm. 

" Annette ! " she exclaimed excitedly. 
" Isn't this just too wonderful luck! This is 
Dick Carrington — Corporal Carrington, 
you know, of the Marines I And this '* — ^turn- 
ing to Dick — " is Miss Annette Loring! " 

The boy caught his breath sharply as he 
turned to face the girl with his mother's name. 

" Annette Loring t " he repeated, while the 
blood surged to his face in a hot wave. 
" Why it — ^is it ? " He stopped, hesi- 
tating, confused. 

" It must be! " cried Rosalie, clapping her 
hands delightedly. " Oh, why didn't you two 
find out you were related when we were all 
together there at the seashore, two smnmers 
ago! But you didn't know each other, of 
course; and at that time — ^we both thought 
you were just an ordinary gardener I " 

"A very ordinary one, I suspect!" 
laughed Dick; then added gravely: "But 
even if I had known who Miss Loring was. 
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I shouldn't have done anything about it. 

Even now — ^it isn't necessary ^" He 

floundered miserably, torn between his natu- 
ral longing for friendship with his mother's 
people and that stubborn pride of his father's 
which would not let him forfeit one jot of 
his independence — especially now. Fortu- 
nately, Annette understood the situation, 
and appreciated her new-found cousin's 
probable feelings. Indeed, she liked the boy 
all the better for his evident spirit. Turnings 
quickly toward him, she extended her hand 
with a very cordial smile. 

'' I didn't know I had a Cousin Dick that 
summer," she assured him, '' or I should most 
certainly have claimed him — ^willing or others 
wise! I think it's a shame for families to 
drift apart; and just as soon as I heard of 
your existence — at the time of yoxu* father's 
death — I begged my father to look you up. 
He did make enquiries, and foimd you had 
already entered the Service, and werei in 
training at Paris Island." 
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Cutting short the young corporal's reply, 
Rosalie protested against keeping their 
guest standing. 

" WeVe a whole hour before dinner," she 
asserted, " and there's a nice bench just over 
there, under the trees. Let's be comfortable 
while we talkl" 

So, with a girl on each side of him, Dick 
hobbled across the few intervening yards of 
grass, greatly embarrassed by their obvious 
solicitude. Many months in a Government 
Hospital accustoms a man to being '' run " 
rather than petted. 

During the hour that followed, the young 
man's point of view underwent consider- 
able readjustment. Rosalie failed, more 
than once, to see things as he had greatly 
hoped she would see them. Lovelier than 
ever, flatteringly interested in the fortunes — 
or misfortunes I — of the soldier she had made, 
she nevertheless left with him the impression 
that she only skimmed the surface of depths 
he had so much wanted her to fathom. • • . 
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After all, what had he ever known of the real 
Rosalie? For two years he had been more 
than half in love with an ideal, evolved from 
a lovely face and a wonderful voice ! It was 
Annette Loring, sitting quietly on the other 
side of him, who, by an occasional interjected 
word or look, seemed to be most perfectly in 
accord with his trend of thought and feel- 
ing. . . . And it was Annette who ve- 
hemently refused to let him belittle his gift 
to his Country! 

There were other guests at ''Randall- 
wood " that evening, but at dinner Corporal 
Carrington found himself placed between 
Mrs. Randall and Rosalie. Annette Loring 
was almost directly opposite, and though the 
Marine made no attempt to talk to her, bits 
of her conversation with her neighbors 
drifted across to him, and soon he became 
aware of a vague sense of familiarity in the 
things she said: a word here, a thought ex- 
pressed, the turn of a phrase — ^all gave the 
impression of having been heard before. Not 
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heardj either — suddenly an idea flashed into 
his mind which sent his senses reeling. He 
forgot Mrs. Randall, forgot even Rosalie, in 
his intense concentration upon what the girl 
across the table was saying. 

As soon as he could manage it after dinner 
he, who did not smoke, escaped from the men 
who lingered at the table over their cigars, 
and went in search of Miss Loring. He 
f oimd her in the Library, turning some music 
for Rosalie, who was evidently preparing 
herself for the usual demand for songs. 
Direct, as ever, Dick came limping toward 
them, eagerness in his whole bearing. 

" Miss Loring! " — ^without apology he 
claimed her attention—" wiU you give me 
just a few minutes, please, before the others 
come in? There is something I must talk 
to you about — ^that can't wait! It's lovely 
outside: the sun's just setting. Will 
you come? " 

Rosalie looked up, frankly annoyed. 

" Why do you want to take her away just 
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now? — ^we were going to have some musiel 
Anyway, I think you might call your 
cousin * Annette.* " 

" And I think," he spoke gravely, but with 
a slight tremor in his voice, " that I might 
call her — * Columbia/ '* 

With a startled little gasp, Annette looked 
up — ^met her tall kinsman's eyes, and knew 
that an hour of reckoning had come. Slowly 
the color faded from her cheeks, and then 
flowed back again in a crimson tide. 

"How did you know?" she whispered; 
" I never told anyone I " 

Dick only smiled. " Will you come? " he 
askec^ again. With a glance at her hostess, 
Annette threw a light scarf over her shoul- 
ders and slipped quietly through an open 
door, out onto the flower-scented, glass en- 
closed veranda. 

Outside, all was a golden glory! It was 

late July — "daylight-saving" July — and 
though the clocks within were striking eight, 
the sun was just sinking like a ball of 
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Lg;Dld, behind a line of sharply sil- 
Itrees. The young girl paused for a 
L spellbound by the wonder and mys- 

iled behind those pastelle-tinted 
iBut Dick, standing silent at her side, 
f but her face, 
nbia," be questioned, after a mo- 

npatient waiting, *' did you know 
^ were writing to? " 
^DQoment Annette was silent ; then she 

nd walked slowly on, along the nig- 
l piazza — the boy limping close be- 

tte," he repeated — " Annette, did 

fiy. yes, Did: — fdl the time! You 
luppose I'd have written — ^like that to 
;€r? But how did you know — what 
lyou suspect that it was I who wrote 



the boy smiled, thou^ his eyes 
abia," he told her, " you don't 
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express things just as other people do — and 
certain things I heard you say to-night were 
things that had been written in letters to met 
And I can never, never express what those 
letters meant to me, in sympathy and encour- 
agement, when I so badly needed both." 

The girl beside him spoke never a word. 
Her face, very serious and sweet, was turned 
toward the fading West. Someone called 
to them from the Library to come in for 
coffee, but she gave no heed; instead, with 
a shy, sweet look at him, she turned toward 
a little bench half hidden behind a bank of 
palms, and seating herself, held out her hand 
to him. A halting step, and the boy was 
at her side. 

"Annette," he said, huskily, "Annette, 
however did you come to do it? " 

He had taken her hand in his, but she 
made no effort to withdraw it. Annette 
Loring was finding this tall, new soldier- 
kinsman all, and more, than her imagination 
had painted him! For months she had 
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known the heart of him, but those grave, 
clear eyes of his, the irresistable charm of 
his personality — and perhaps even more, the 
appeal of his lameness — ^had taken her last 
defence by storm. So her answer, when it 
came, was low and very full of feeling. 

" I did it, Dick — ^because I had to ! When 
father f oimd out you were to go to France, 
I wanted him to go down to Paris Island and 
bring you up to make friends with us all 
before you should go — * over there.' But he 
wouldn't — he had never forgiven your 
mother, whom I really think he must have 
been half in love with himself! — and neither 
would he let me write to you. I hadn't any 
brothers, or other cousins, even, in the Ser- 
vice ; and they wouldn't allow me to go with 
the Red Cross. My whole heart was in the 
War, but I could only fold dressings and 
roll coimtless yards of gauze ! I kept think- 
ing of you — alone and in trouble, getting 
ready to face — ^war. So I knit a sweater, and 
wrote a letter, and sent them to you through 
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the Red Cross. You answered — such a nice, 
manly little note, that I wrote again. As I 
hadn't signed my name, I didn't tell my 
father about the letters imtil a great many 
had come from you. Then I showed them 
to him — all. When he had read them 
through, he said: ' If that boy comes back, 
we must look him up, Annette.' But then 
mother got sick, and we all went off to Cali- 
fornia; and as you know, nothing was done. 
But father means to write you, I am sure, 
Dick; he will want you to make us a visit, I 
know — ^we all will I You can come, can't 
you — soon, I mean? " 

" When your father gives me such an invi- 
tation, I shall be glad to accept it," Dick 
made answer, a trifle stiffly. '' In the mean- 
time — ^Annette " He hesitated, toying 

with his cane. The sound of voices came to 
them through the open doorway beyond the 
palms, and presently Rosalie's voice, sing- 
ing. Dick scarcely noticed it: his thoughts 
were not of Rosalie to-night. 
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" I wonder if you ever thought," he spoke 
musingly, "when you wrote those letters, 
that no human man icould live on their in- 
spiration week after week, as I did, without 
forming a very definite ideal of their writer. 
And then inevitably growing to — ^love that 
ideal with all the strength of his manhood? " 

Annette plucked the petals, one by one, 
from the rose she had worn at her waist. 
Then, very softly : 

" If it helped him, why not? " 

" But did you ever consider, also, yoiu* own 
— ^responsibility, if he should come back? " 

For a moment — ^no response : and then the 
dark eyes were raised to his just long enough 
for him to read therein what she would not 
say— yet. 

" You don't seem to have much faith in 
' Columbia,* " she miumured, and then once 
more the lashes feU. 

So near — so adorably sweet she was, that 
Carrington found it hard to keep himself in 
hand. He rose from the bench, and stood, 
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gripping the handle of his cane until his 
knuckles showed white, looking down at her 
with a world of longing in his eyes. 

" Columbia, I have faith in you — ^it 
couldn't be otherwise; and whether your 
father decides to accept me as a relative or 
not, I am going to claim your friendship, 
come what may. • • • And I shall cling to 
the hope that some day — if I can manage to 
make a place for myself in the world whidi 
I could feel warranted in asking you to share 
—I may look forward to winning something 
very, very much more I I ask nothing now — 
it would be presiunption ; but I want you to 
know just how I feel: there never can be any 
woman for me but * Columbia '." 

" But, Dick, Fortime's ladder sometimes 
takes a very long while to climb — and — and 
your leg isn*t awfully good for climbing! I 
stiU think you don't show much faith 
in * Colimibia *." 

Corporal Carrington stiffened, and his 
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lips set in a hard line. When he spoke, his 
voice was stem. 

" If my faith and my love for her were ten 
times greater than they are, I would not ask 
your father's daughter to marry — a depend- 
ent cripple! I can make good — ^I will make 
good — and I shall win you, Annette, not beg 
for you!" 

A little later, realizing that Mrs. Randall 
would be wondering at their absence, 
Annette rose with the suggestion that they 
had better join their friends within. Dick 
dove for his cane, which as usual had rolled 
to the floor, and f oDowed with his heavy limp, 
as she turned toward the door. He laughed, 
albeit a little bitterly, as he gained her side. 

'' It's funny, how things turn out I I was 
just thinking how I used to plan my home- 
coming — all kinds of a hero! — ^to search the 
coimtry over for * Columbia,' with a Croix de 
Guerre and a D.S.C. — ^perhaps even a Con- 
gressional Medal — ^to lay at her feet. And 
now all I actually have to offer her is — ^a limp, 
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which isn't even a badge of service, and a pair 
of Silver Chevrons I " 

With eyes very bright, Annette laid her 
hand for a moment on her Marine's arm: 

That limp, Dick, is a badge of service — 
just as honorable as if it was caused by shrap- 
nel; and the Silver Chevrons stand for love 
of Country, willingness to saxnifice, desire to 
serve. That is all God asks of us — ^the will to 
do, rather than the deed. Should a mere 
woman ask more? " 
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" SEMPER FIDELIS " 

A STOEY OF QUANTICO 

David Farron was sorely tempted. A 
year ago there would have been no struggle : 
with a bit of a risk and large pay on the one 
end of the scale and nothing whatever but his 
own honor on the other, Dave would have 
unhesitatingly acceded to Orderly Sam 
Marks' proposition ; but now David Farron 
was a Marine I True, he had frequently and 
lucratively smuggled whiskey into the Reser- 
vation since he had donned the uniform of 
" forest-green " — ^but that was in the early 
days of his enlistment, when he was, as his 
temptors realized, only eademcMy a Marine : 
on Parade, a perfect cog in a perfect drilling 
machine; off duty, just a bit of human drift- 
wood, without imagination or aspiration; 
responsive only to the appeal of appetite 
or greed. 
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But lately, new emotions were stirring in 
Farron's stagnant souL Though only a 
" rookie " still — and an " after-the-War 
rookie" at that — ^Dave was beginning to 
recognize that there was something else he 
must consider ; something one absorbed with- 
out exactly understanding — partly from lis- 
tening to the Chaplain's talks over in the big 
Recreation Hall, but mostly just from daily 
association with men who were " out-and-out 
Marines " — ^men of that glorious Brigade 
which had given, with its heart's blood, a new 
name to a strip of shell-torn forest-land in 
France. In short, the dormant soul of Pri- 
vate Farron, U.S.M.C, was beginning to 
respond to the thing called " esprit de 
corps " ; to realize vaguely the meaning of 
the Latin words above the eagle and anchor 
and globe on the Marine Corps Banner. 

And so, when the new orderly over at the 
Post Hospital had confidently approached 
him with a " fifty-fifty " scheme to smuggle 
forbidden drugs into the Reservation, to be 
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retailed at an outrageous profit to certain 
half -crazed " parties " under the said 
orderly's care, Farron — ^rather to his own 
surprise — ^had required time to think it over. 
" It don't kind o' go with the sort o' dope 
they hand a guy in this outfit, Sam," he had 
reasoned. " I sure would hate to have th' 
Chaplain catch me doin' a turn like that — or 
th' General, either. I'll let you know to- 
morrow" — and with that he had moved 
away, strolling past his usual haunts to his 
own quarters, minded to take it easy, and 
have it out with this unrecognized emotional 
obstacle which seemed, of late, to block him 
at every timi. 

The surroundings of Dave's quarters were 
not calculated to turn the tide of deci- 
sion in the orderly's favor. It chanced to 
be the Barracks that had sheltered the 17th 
Company, 5th Regiment Marines, during 
their days of training, and as Dave made 
his way to his own bed his shifting glance 
fell on the small white cards whidi were 
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above each cot, on both sides of the narrow 
aisle, and a feeling of unworthiness came 
over him that made him lower his eyes. Each 
of those cards bore a man's name, and right 
under it, a date — ^the date of the man's death. 
It was mostly Jmie something, 1918. . • . 
Belleau Wood had pretty well finished the 
17th Company, 5th Marines. 

His own bed had over it a French-sound- 
ing name Dave was never quite sure of ; and 
under it the legend, " Killed Nov. 4th, 1918." 
Farron had always thought it pretty tough 
luck to have been put out so very near 
the end. 

Now he sat on the edge of his cot, and in- 
stead of weighing the risk of punishment 
against the alluring profits promised by 
the orderly Sam Marks, Private Farron, 
U. S. M. C, found himself wondering about 
the boy who had given his life— for what?— 
in the Argonne Forest. 

In the midst of his reverie the General's 
chauffeur stuck his head in at the door, and 
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announced a visitation from that officer and 
a party of friends. "Chickens, tool'* the 
chauffeur volAteered — ^and the Marines 
lolling on their beds quickly scrambled into 
their blouses and stiffened into rigid " atten- 
tion," each at the foot of his own cot. 

With the General's party, though she 
hung back as if reluctant to be a part of the 
laughing, chatting group, Farron noticed a 
slender woman in black, whose dark eyes 
eagerly scanned the names above the rows of 
beds. As she reached Farron's, she stopped 
abruptly, with a little inarticulate cry. Then, 
as though feeling that some explanation was 
due the owner of the bed, she volunteered a 
bit tremulously: " I knew that boy well — 
while he was here, training. You see, I used 
to come down from Washington every week 
for the entertainments. He wrote regularly 
from France — ^up to the end of October. I 

— I Ve often wondered " She broke off, 

moving away; but David Farron — brisking 
the General's unlikely observation — spoke 
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out of his sudden great desire to learn some- 
thing of his predecessor, of the boy who had 
" got his " at the eleventh hour: 

" Lady, what was he Kke? I've kind o' 
wondered, sleepin' in the same bed. It was 
mighty tough luck — if he went through all 
that — ^that hell of fightin' — ^to get killed just 
at the last!" 

" He went through it all " — ^the girl re- 
sponded eagerly — " and I've heard from men 
who knew him that he was one of the very 
bravest and finest of them all ! Not only in 
battles: other ways! I think he must have 
lived and died by the Marine Corps motto — 
' Semper Fidelis/ He was ever faithful — 
to the best traditions of your splendid Corps, 
and to his own high standards of honor and 
manhood. ... I can reahze " — she went on 
earnestly — " what a wonderful thing it must 
be for you new men to have the inspiration 
of being quartered here; each one of you 
must feel that he must — ^must seize the torch 
from the hands of those boys who used to 
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sleep here, and — and ' carry on ' the trust 
they left you I I hope " — she raised her clear 
eyes soberly, anxiously, to the flushed face of 
the young man beside her — " I hope you'll 
do your very best for the sake of my 
young corporal." 

She made as if to oflFer him her hand: sud- 
denly realized that she had already made 
ducks and drakes of discipline, and turned 
abruptly away; but Private Farron, as he 
stiflFened once more to attention, retained the 
indelhble impression of those earnest, appeal- 
ing eyes, glistening through tears. There 
was no room in Private Farron's soul, just 
then, for Orderly Marks and his nefa- 
rious suggestions. 

But when the lights were out, and all 
was quiet and dark in the Barracks, the temp- 
tation of Marks' offer came again to tor- 
ment the still unqualified Marine. It was. 
such big money, with such little risk of 
detection, as Sam had doped it out! And 
the money would come in mighty well just 
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now — ^with his sister sick, and his father 
earning barely enou£^ to give them food and 
a roof over their heads, without doctor's bills 
and medicines I If it would mean only the 
Guard House — but to forfeit the good opin- 
ion of his officers— it had given him immense 
satisfaction to note, of late, the approving 
glance with which they returned his salute I — 
the thought of that tiuned him f aint-heartedL 
And the disgrace for the whole Regiment 
if one of their number were caught in such 
contemptible business I Even if he weren't 
caught — even if he got away with it — ^he 
knew he could never feel quite clean again. 
It wouldn't square with what seemed ex- 
pected of a United States Marine I 

Perhaps Dave fell asleep over his prob- 
lem. He thinks he was awake, and that the 
shadowy figure of a very young Marine — 
with white, earnest face shining strangely 
clear under a battered helmet — ^was no 
dream-figure, but the yearning spirit of the 
boy-corporal who had dropped the flaming 
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torch of the Marine Corps honor for him to 
catch and bear aloft. For an instant young 
eyes seemed to meet his own in a steady, 
pleading gaze; then, from the raised right 
hand a glowing torch fell suddenly, and all 
was dark again. 

With a cry, Farron sprang from his bed 
and struck a match. There was no one there 
but the sleeping occupants of the two 
shadowy rows of beds ; but Farron, from out 
of the flickering darkness, thought he heard 
a low toned, pleading whisper. ..." Sem- 
per Fidelis," he echoed, as though repeating 
a vow. And then, with heart and mind at 
rest, he slept. 

From that night there was a subtle change 
in Farron. One could not define it, but it was 
there. Orderly Marks sensed it, and gave 
him a wide berth; his comrades felt it, and 
gave him the hand of fellowship. 

At last Private Farron was an " out-and- 
out Marine." 
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